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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART-| 


‘MENT of GENERAL I INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED 
SCIENCES, with a SPECIAL COURSE for ENGINEERING 
“ARCHITEC TURAL STUDENTS.—The Classes will be RE- 
OPENED on TU ESDAY, i 1 = = nthe me ha next.—Further 
n ~* be obtained at the Secretary's 
amet a R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal, 
ae LOND > Soames 
7ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON _—MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT, 1845-46.—The WINTER SESSION will 

COMMENCE on W EDNESDAY, the Ist day of OCTOBER next, 
 Twoo'clock, pM. with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by 
Professor MILLE 3 

Ries) Ss Bg ge er age Jock a 
Jogpital is visited daily at Half-past One o'clock, an 
cical Lectures are given every week by Dr. Budd and Dr. Todd, 
and by Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Partridge. 

Resipence oF Stcpents.—Students may reside in the College. 
Other arrangeinents have likewise been made for accommodating 
them with | Todgings, and some of the Professors receive pupils into 

ir hous 
i om parents or guardians of students coming to King’s College 
are particula arly requested, before placing them in lodgings, to 
communicate with the Dean of the Medical Department, from 
whom all information respecting the College may be obtained. 

Full perticulars respecting the courses of Lectures, and the 
regulations of the College, may be obtained by reference to the 
prvapectits and to the “ Students’ Handbook,” which may be ob- 
tained at the Secretary's Office, in the College. 

. B. TODD, M.D., Dean of the Medical Department. 
t. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
_ August, Ise 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


) JUNIOR SCHOOL.—Under the Government of the Council 


of the — 
Head Master—THOMAS pEwitt ene, M.A. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 23rd ‘September. 
The session is divided in three As, — , 33rd September to 


Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from Easter to the 4th 





Ai yearly payment for each pupil is 152, of which 5/. are paid in 
advance in each term. The hours of attendance are from a uarter- 
past 9 to three-quarters-past 3, The afternoons of W: ednesday and 
Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 

The subjects taught are reading writing, the properties of the 
most familiar objects, natural and artificial, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German languages, ancient and modern history, 

geography, both physical and political, arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ini aod elements of mathematics and of natural philosophy, and 
rawing. 
pil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
wa attention to the other branches of education 
re ig a general examination of the pupils at “the end of the 
session, and the prizes are then given. 

so Seiplins of the school is maintained without corporal 

unishmen 
7 monthly report of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

Several of the masters receive boarders. 

Further aero may be obtained at the office of the College. 

AS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College ceed in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 

mn pg on the Ist October, those of the Faculty of Arts on 15th 


“Aue, 1845, 








Sales bp Auction. 
THE CRESCENT, BEAFORD. 
10 BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Messrs. PULLEY, - ‘= Pre- 
mises, on THURSDAY, the 2ist of August, 184 

[HE ENTIRE LIBRARY of the Rev. Ww. B. 

WINNING, qeenacicing 1,400 VOLUMES of BOOKS ; Ra 
sisting of the best Works in Divinity, Exegetical and Prac 
and Biblical Criticism, induding the Scriptures in Hebrew, Chal: 
daic, and Syriac; Greck and Latin Lexicons, Grammars, &e. 5 
Greek and Latin Classics, Ecclesiastical History, and Works in 
General Literature in the German, French, Italian, and English 


NB The Books are generally the best editions and in good con- 
pomlacuce will be sent by post, on application to the Auctioneers, 


Bese ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- | 


ANN 


UAL MEETING, 1845. 
To be heldat WINCHES 


TER,commencing TUESDAY, Sept. 9. 


President of the Annual Meeting. 
= ber y = of Northampton. 
ith Lord Ashburton. 
Vice-Presidents, The Dean of Winchester. 
UThe Dean of Westminster. 
Rev. G. Moberly, D.C.L., Head Master of Win- 
chester College. 
Albert Way, Esq. Dir. S.A. 


Secretaries. j 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEES. 
HISTORY. 


President—Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P.S.A 

Sir John Boileau, Bart. 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P. 

The Dean of Westminster. 

The Dean of Peterborough. 

Rev. B. Bandinel, D.D. 4 ohn M. Kemble, Esq. 

Rev. R. 8. Barter, B.C.L. ev. 8. R, Maitland, 

Rey. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. os G. Moberly, D.D. 

William ae Esq. QC, Count Mortara. 
ev. H. O. Coxe, B.D. v. J. J. Smith. 

Ven. W. Dealtry, D.D. W. " D. Turnbull, Es 

Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq. | Patrick Fraser Tytler, ite, 

John Holmes, Esq. Rey. D. Williams, D.D. 


Vice-Presidents. 


RCHITEC 





‘v. W. Whewell, ps D., SS Taian, Coll. Cambridge. 
Be “Stephen Glynne, Bart. M.P. 
The Dean of Ely. 
Rev. Robert W iis, 
Edward Blore, Es« 
Charles Cockerell, tesa. R.A, 
aneane peerey , Esq. 
H. Gunner. 
¥ shilip idardwick, Esq. R.A. 
C. Hussey, = Rev. W. Staunton. 
Rev. E. “4 Rev. D, J. Stewart. 
Rev. J. amen, D.D. Roland Warburton, Esq. 
Owen B. Carter, Esq. Rev. J. L, Petit. 


J. TH. Markland, Esq. 
er F.C. P lumptr . D.D. 
sasheone poy nter, Esq, 


Kev. CH. “Hartshorne, 


EARLY AND MEDIEVAL ANTIQUITIES. 
President—W. RK. Hamilton, Esq. V.P.8.A. 
Ven. Archdeacon Burney. 
Hon. Robert Curzon,j 
ant on of Hereford. 
Richard Westmacott. 
Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 

WV. King, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, pee 
Sir Frederick Madden. 
C. Newton, eral, 
George Ormerod une D.C.L. 
Heury Shaw, F 


Vice-Presidents, 


c Bite, 5 
on E in. 

Ni. it +o Esq. 

Somnat Birch, Esq. 

W. Buckland, D.D. 

Ww. “promet, Esq. M.D. 

W. Burge, Esq. QC. 

Rev. J. B. Deane. W. 8. Vaux, Esq 1. 

Rev. W. Dyke. | Rev. John Ward. 

All Subscribers of One Pound will be entitled to attend the 
Meetings, Discussions, Excursions, &e. which may take place on 
this occasion, to introduce one Lady, and receive the Volume of the 
Transactions of the —. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Cockburn, 4, Whitehall; 
and Messrs. Wickham, Winchester. 

By order of the Central ‘Committee, 
ALBERT WAY, Hon. See. 


. 7 TV 
RIVATE TUITION in GERMANY. — 

A Married Clergyman, British Chaplain in one of the prin- 
cipal Towns of Germany, in the neighbourhood of which he re- 
sides, receives Two Pupils, and has now ONE VACANCY. The 
Advertiser graduated with honours at Oxford, and has had con- 
siderable oapertanss in preparing Young Men for the U niversities, 
the Army, &c. ace affords great facilities for the acquire- 
ment of modern langan es, and has easy and rapid communication 
with England.—For address, references, and terms, (which are 
moderate,) apply to Mr. Burns, 17, Portman- street, Portman- 
square, Lond on. 


N ANCHESTER PUBLIC PARKS, WALKS, 
4 bo tO. Lannecars GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 
r the Establishment of Public Parks, Walks, &c. 











PORTY FIRST-R ave 4 ANOFORTES.—TO THE MUSICAL 
WORLD.--By Mr. M‘CALLA, on TUESDAY, September 3, 
and following days, withost any reserve, on the Premises, 22, 
Bucklersbury, 


HE STOCK of Grorce Duprer, MUSIC- 
SELLER and Pianoforte-maker and Stationer, relinquishing 
business. The attention of dealers is invited to this rare opportu- 
hity, as the stock is in capital condition and of a modern and 
fashionable character, while there are a great many instruments 
Well adapted for letttng out on hire. Private persons in want ofan 
lustrument will also find thisan occasion of almost unprecedented 
eccurrence, as, from the large number to be sold, ample gel 
po will be afforded for selection, and there being absolute! 
on e, great bargains may be reasonably expected, especially ‘ 
di majority of the instruments are quite new, and in perfect con- 
ition. To the proprietors of ladies’ schools this sale is very im- 
— for included in the sale are many sound and serviceable 
‘hand instruments, admirably adapted for young ladies’ 
Practice, which are likely to be sold at a very low figure. Mecha- 
nies’ Institutions, concert rooms, &c. may also be supplied on very 
hintageous ms from this first-rate assortment of pianos; 
which comprises a nPnines Eg Setttiont-toned., patent semi-grand 6} 
octaves, mahogany case—elegant and plain rosewood and maho- 
funy cabinets, 6 and 64 octavi es, with every modern improvement— 
ogany, rosewood, elegant and plain semi-cabinets,cottages, semi- 
anes, Piecolos, &c., 6 and 6} octaves. In addition to the pianofortes 
A, usual stock of a musical instrument dealer, including a 
} ated double-action fortes harp by Erat—a very fine-toned old 
any le bass—three violoncellos (orf a very choice instrument, in 
Nich yiolin 8, guitars—a choice assortment of silver-keyed flutes, by 
Micholson, Monzani, Wylde, Potter, and other celebrated makers 
Pn ie ms, and a few other wind instruments, and large collec- 
nt mode tm music. There is also a series of portraits of eminent 
<n characters, handsomely framed and glazed, seme avery 
ps pe le appendage to a music saloon. — Catalogues of the stock 
Tere the sae which are in preparation, = ready a week 
hesale. Further arrangements will be duly announced ; 
ad eticalars may be obtained on ar lication to 22, Bucklersbury ; 
the Auctioneer, Mr, M‘Calla, 5, ussex-terrace, Old Brompton, 





The C 
henty offer Two” PRIZES, one of Fifty Guineas, and the other 
wenty-five Guineas, for the Best and Second Best SET of 

PLANS (with ee for the laying out, &. of the three sites 
already purchased by 

Intending competitors ‘saest notify their intention to the Hono- 
rary Secretaries previous to the Ist September next, when they 
will receive such information as may be required for their assist- 
ance and guidance. 

The successful competitors will have the preference in the super- 
intendence of the execution of their designs. 

No plans and drawings can be received later than the 20th Sep- 
tember. The adjudication will take place on the Ist Octobe a 

MALCOLM_ROSS } le. 
EDWARD WATKIN, Secretaries, 
Committee Room, Town Hall, Manchester, 
Aomnst Ist, 1845. 


w ready, we: and post. free, 


BuLLs: “LIBRA CIRCULAR 
FOR AUGUST, 
Containing all the New and Popular W: orks, with full particulars 
of Bull’s New Library System, which is affording such universal 
satisfaction in every part of the Kingdom. Books furnished for 
Perusal without the delay and inconvenience of a previous corre- 
spondence. Orders for Bull's Library Circular (sent gratis and 
post free) to be addressed to Mr. Bull, Library, 19, Holles-street, 











Cavendish-square, London. 
‘HE PUBLISHING SEASON 


November and December are considered the best months for 
the production of New Publications. No time should, therefore, 
ae lost by Authors wishing to avail themselves of the approaching | 

eason in making their arrangements. Bell's Weekly Messenger, in | 
reviewing the ‘Author’s Hand-Book,’ expresses the following 
opinion: —“ We can recommend this as a good vade mecum for 
ladies and gentlemen intending to publish. It is most elegantly 
anes Sas and.e embellished, and contains a list of printing, paper, i: 
ind ing. 
N Eudition of the AUTHOR'S TIAND-BOOK, price ls, 6d. | 
is just ‘published by E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


- . r 
EW PART of COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

To Apvertisers,—Part X. of Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine will be published lefore the end August, 
Advertisements intended for insertion must be forwarded to the 
Publishers’ by Wednesday next, the 20th inst. 

39, Paternoster-row, —~ 1845. 





ready, Gratis 
7. B. SH ARPES CATALOGUE of NEW 
and OLD SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in evety Department 
of Literature, forwarded, on application, free of charge. 
Published by T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 


(AIRCULATING LIBRARY of BOOKS for 

/ CHILDREN.—A CATALOGUE of CUNDALL’S FAMILY 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, containing all the best Works 
suitable for Young People from ten to twenty years of age, may 
now be had, price 1s. ; to Subse rapeen, gratis. 

ju scription to the Library. per Annum. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, 0 a ona street. 
TOTIC 


{.—Daily Circulation 130,000. — The 
+ JOURNAL DES DEBATS, PRESSE, pe ert | 
NEL, and SIECLE, the united circulation of which exceed 
130,000 daily, having REDUCED their SCALE of CHARGES 
afford an opportunity fur advertisers to give publicity to their Esta- 
blishments and Manufactures throughout France, England, and 
every part of Europe. ae: ENTS for the above Papers 
must be forwarded to WILLIAM THOMAS, British and Foreign 
Advertising Agent, 21, telceiaeteet Strand, who has been ap- 
pointed by the directors sole Agent for England. Subscriptions are 
also received for every Newspaper and Periodical published in 
Paris, a scale of charges for which can be seen in Thomas's List, 
price 6d Ge 











BNC AUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 


4 executed by first-rate German prvi, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The AA are done on paper for 
the the country, a1 and may be put up by country workmen. 


QKETCHING SEASON.—T. MILLER begs to 


inform Artists and Amateurs, especially those about to make 





| excursions for the purpose of Sketching from Nature, that he sup- 


plies Colours both in Oil and Water, with every other requisite, 
expressly adapted for landscape painting, in portra. ving mee evan- 
escent effect of clouds, distances, &c., with facility.—-T. LLER, 
56, Long-acre, London, Manufacturer of ey ery Material ‘oe Draw- 
ing and Painting. 


r te! BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS.—TO BE SOLD, the GOODWILL, STOCK in 
TR ADE and EFFECTS of a most desirable and long-established 
Business in one of the princioe! Towns in the South of England. 
It comprises the Trades of Bookseller, Librarian, and Stationer, 
with an established Reading Koom and ‘valuable Printing business 
attached. The premises are extensive, well adapted, and situate in 
a commanding situation in the High-street. he Town is dail 
increasing in importance, and bids fair to be one of the princi 
commercial depdts in the kingdom. The neighbourhood is popu- 
lous and of the highest respectability. To prevent trouble the 
amount of Purchase-money will not be less than 1,800. Apply, by 
tends to Mr. Tibbitts, wholesale stationer, No. 5, Budge-row, 
vondon, 


EX CYCLOPADIA METROPOLI TANA, 

4 29 Vous, 470.—This important Work being now comgiche, 

WESTLEYS & CLARK, of Frian-street, Docrors’ Commons, 
having been selected as the Bookbinders, they have much pleasure 
in extracting the following paragraph from the Publishers’ Circu- 
ar :—* Westleys & Clark are fully acquainted with the peculiar 
arrangements ‘of its several Parts, and are, therefore, thoroughly 
ew are to insure each portion bein) placed under its appropriate 
head, and to secure the perfection of the whole.” 

Westleys & Clark, in availing themselves of the above testi- 
monial, beg to state that they have received recommendations from 
Publishers of other valuable Cyclopadias,—such as the one edited 
by the late Dr. Abraham Rees, and the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

Their building is particularly atayeed for the binding of such ex- 
tensive Works or the Libraries of Noblemen and Gentlemen, yom 4 
have all sorts of specimens on view, and any petronae. the. 
be honoured with will be received with gratitude, and atten ed 4 
with the utmost promptitude. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreien and Genera 


e AGENT, 26, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
c lergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes | “4 receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wi Baggage, &c.; and a! 
to forward Effects to all parts of the “World. ty} Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be entrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and on Sees that will insure 
him future favours—The List of J. A. G.’s yn ccelen Correspon- 
coat, om = every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
re) 
+ ry 
TALY,—Stcam to Leghorn, Genoa, Civita Vec- 
hia, and nie. for Passengers and Goods.—The steamer 
NORTH STA aptain GEORGE WILSON, is intended to 
leave the East Te aie Docks on Wednesday, the 3rd of ae 
next, for LEGHORN and GENOA, calling at Gibraltar. Goods 
forwarded on to Civita Vecchia and Naples by steam conveyance at 
ship’s expense. Carriages and horses taken at moderate rates. 
Passage money, including a hendonmne table and wines, &c., for 
first-class passengers to Leghorn, l1ss.; servants, OL Os. ‘or 
further particulars apply at the sombsoaibe and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary-axe, London. 


N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
+ Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm constantly visits 
Paris for the purpose of s« comias elegancies of every description 
suitable for presents, of which they now have a most splendid 
variety. Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing 
desks, &c., is the very best that can be manufactured, Theirstamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty anda large number of 
the nobility. Dies, for stemping paper, also, are engraved in the 
best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials; specimens of either 
of which may be selected from an almost endless variety at their 
establishment, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
reet Within. Pia tes for visiting-cards engraved for 2s. 6d. and 100 
- ds printed for 2s. 6d. arry & Son arc also sole agents for 

















Messrs. 


| Mx. R. B, Ede’s Perfumery, 
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\OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF | 


WO of GLAND and WALES. Est fr me DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND an asta 
President—The Earl ¢ BOMN EY. 
Vice-Presiden 
Lord Kenyon. | Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. 
Treasurer— jamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F. . 8. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, E 8. 
sof Governors held in Crayen-street, on Wednesday, 
the 6th day of Au , 1845, the Cases of 17 Petitioners were con- 
dered, of which 10 were approved, 3 rejected, 1 inadmissible, and 
ferred for inqui 
Since the Meetin, @ hela on the 2nd of July, SEVEN DEBTORS, 
of whom 3 had ives and 5 Children, have been Discharged from 
the Prisons of ee and Wales; ‘the expense of whose libera- 
tion, | includin, ng very charge connected with the Society, was 
162/, 73. _ , and the following 
NEFAC TIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :— 
The Accountant- General of the Court of Chancery, under 
the Will of the Ear! of omy <> Treasurer .. £24 
—~ heed the Will of Mrs. A. M. Stafford, per 





The Right Hon. the Earl of Romney 

The Dowager Countess of Romney 

The Receiver-General, So’ wae House, Repayment ry 
4 qwhned 1 





F. “B., per Messrs. Herries & 
& 7" Tower, Esq., per Messrs. Drummond A. 
he ate Sir Francis Burdett, M.P., Half-Year’s 
Dividend on 1,0007, Three per Cent. Denesis, per Messrs. ee 
HORT 0.02000 cocccccccccccccesccescccsesseseecscecseces 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Fe noon No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, _Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
one aa by the Becretary, No. 7, Crayen-street, Strand, where 
Re Books may be seen a. those who are inclined to support the 
Charit: —_ where the Society — on the first Wednesday in 
every Month OSEPH LUNN,Secretary. 
OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERs and 
Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 
Faptioules attention given tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS. 
‘atisfactory references can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- 
rote etek Covent-garden. 


IRCULAR NOTES.-Unton Bank oF Lonpon. 

/ The Directors give bee that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 10/. and upwards), free of expense, and 
PETTERS of CREDIT, BF... at all the petaeinel cities and 
wns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll-place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 

W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


E D F EAT H ERS. 
Poultry, ls. per ] 


b. 
Irish grey goose, per lb. +18. = Irish white goose, per Ib...28. Od. 
° Best .2s. 6d. 
"an oe Best Dantzic.. 


Best Foreign ditto. . 28. 10d, 
Warranted sweet and free from dust. 

List of every 1 or of Bedding, ge weighs sizes, 
and prices, sent free ny, Pe post. on application to HE & SON, 
Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham- 
court-road, opposite the Chapel 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
ext Ln ng pee bo by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
elds, Loi 
e Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. Wolff & Son, 
after the expenditure of much time and_labour. They are the 
result of man, fp gen ag oh and every effort that ingenuity and 
experience co uggest. . has been made to insure the highest degree 
of excellence, ant the profession may rely upon their being all that 
can be desir 
They are perfectly free from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
of colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to 
be equalled by the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 
the present time, and ore infinitely superior to every other descrip- 
tion of Pencil now in 
The Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves to all 
who use the Black Pencil as an instrument of professional 
importance or recreation, by their being little more than half the 
pase of et ncils— 
H, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W* 

















.. 48. per dozen. 
. = 


” 





* This Pencil is particularly recommended 4 writing and count- 
ing-house use. 
An Allowance on every Gross purchased by Artists or Teachers, 
May be had of all Artiste’ Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &c. 
ein single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt of 

e tage eta | to the amount. 

TIO To prevent imposition, a highly finished and 
meabr protection wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put round 
each dozen of Pencils. tach Pencil —_ be stamped on both 
sides, * Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff & Son, London. 

*4% The usual trade allowance to stationers, booksellers, &¢., 
how Bee or Specimen Gratis with an order for a gross ‘ot 
Pencils. 





WHITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Just issued in volumes, large 8vo. cloth, 


DPAUBIGNES HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION. First Portion :—From the Earliest Developement 
of the Reformation to its Euireduesion into France. Translated 
y W. K. KELLY, Esq. Price 10s. 6d.; comprising the three 
volumes of the original. To be continued as it appears abroad. 


Michelet’s History of France. Translated by 
G. H. Smith, F.G.S., with Notes, &c. Vol. I . (comprising 3 vols, of 
the! original price 10s. 6¢. cloth’; also publishing in parts, 3s. 6d. 


Geijer’s History of the Swedes. Translated from 
the Swedish of Eric Gustave Galler, Historiographer Royal of 
Sweden, and Professor of History in the University of Upsala ; 
with Notes, &c. By J. H. Turner, M.A. Vol. L. (comprising 3 
vols. of the origi ), price 7s. 6d.; to be continued in parts, as 
issued in Sweden. 


The United States’ Exploring ay csi round 
the World, during the Years 1838 to 1842, Charles Wilkes, the 
Commander of the Expedition. Condensed and ab: 

publishing in parts ; to be completed in 1 vol., 10s, 6d. rae th. 


These works are printed uniform with and form a portion of 
Whittaker’s Popular Library of Modern and 
Standard Authors, heal wen numerous valuable copyright works. 
Historical Blographicy Large 8vo. uniform wit Scott’s an 
Berens Works cont e's aie. Hand: ny prin un- 
precedented low py perees varying from} ls. upwards, 
*x* An Exp! ry and Critica’ rospecti of of the whole series 


ont eat a Sypication any oksct London. 


Now 








J ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
Propte’s Epition. 

BRITISH BIRDS, Part IV., is now ready, price 1s, 4d., 
taining 10 plates. beautifully coloured, and 114 of dese 
tive matter. To be continued amerika The* British Bird 
will form 12 parts, containing 133 a pate, numerous ote d 
cuts, and nearly 1,400 pages of letterpress, for a 


benef 


8. Hig BS 32, Fleet. street, Londo 
VW. Lizars, Sdinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. in ME be Binding, gilt edged, 
ELIGION AT HOME: being a Series of 
Conversations between a Mother and her Daughter. By the 


the eur of * Meditation, with Self-Examination for every Day in 
e 





__ Wn. 5S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 


“In small : Svo. price Three Shillings and 1 Sixpence, cloth lettered. 
THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE; or, Ten Years’ 
Practical Experience of a Bush Life in Australia. By the 
Rev. DAVID MACKENZIE,M.A. Exhibiting the Climate—Soil 
—Seed-time—Land and Squattin, Regulations—Live Stock—Bush 
Amusements—Travelling in the Bush—with a Practical Advice to 
Emigrants. 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 
*.* Also, the same Work with Judge Moor’s 
Australian Vocabulary of Native Words, price Five “Shillings. 


Publishing in Monthly Numb ers, One Shilling each, _ 


THE O’DONOGUE; a Domestic Tale of Ireland 
Fifty Years ago. By HARRY LORREQUER. With Lllus- 
trations by Puiz. Nos. 1 to 8 are now ready. 
“The interest of this beautiful story steadily increases. We 
belie eve it will be pronounced the Author's best.”"—Leeds Times. 

‘his is the Waverley of Harry Lorrequer. Nothing could 
exceed the spirit and interest with which this monthly part, is 
illustrated, except the care and ability with which it is written.” 

‘enfrewshire Advertiser, 
“This delightful tale is the best we have ever perused.” 


City Chronicle. 
Du ablin : Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 
one W.S. Orr & Co. Sold by all Booksellers, 


ust published, &vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. ¢ 
(HARACTERISTIC. TRAITS. and. DOMES. 
TIC LIFE of FREDERICK WILLIAM IIL, KING of 
PRUSSIA. Translated from the German of Bishop EY LERT, by 
JONATHAN BIRCH, Translator of Goethe's Faust, 
This volume may also be had bound wah the Re’ lew Life and 
Opinions of Frederick William, price 1 
George Bell, 186, F leet. street. 


ATLASES, &e. 
N URPHY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, compre- 


hending 21 Maps ; with a Memoir on Ancient Geography. 
Square lémo. 3s, 6d. half bound. 


N URPHY’S BIBLE ATLAS: a Series of 24 
4 Maps, illustrating the Old and New Testaments. With 


Historical Descriptions. Square 1émo. cloth; coloured outlines, 
2s. 6d. ; full coloured, 3s, 


URPH YS MAPS of the HOLY LAND, 
Journeyings of the Israelites, and the Travels and Voyages 

of <4 Paul; with Historical Descriptions. 8vo. Price only td. 
sewe 
_Oliver & 1 Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. — 








. oust published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cle 

SYSTEM OF ENGLISH G i. AMMAR, 
4 founded on the EpResomay of Language and the Practice of 
the best_Authors. With copious Exercises. For Use in Schools 
and in Private Study. By CHARLES WALKEK CONNON, 
M.A. English Master of the Western Academy, Glasgow, and late 
Principal of the eq cond Department of the High School, Me- 
chanics’ Institution, Liverpoo 

** A main object of this work is to render the study of grammar 
conducive to the general developement of the intellect as well as to 
the correct utterance of thought. The rules regulating the struc- 
ture of our language, and the logical principles out of which the 
spring, are illustrated by constant re erence to standard English 
literature ; while the practical exercises in Syntax, which are 
unusually ‘copious, consist entirely of sentences involving errors in 
construction, selected from the works of the best modern authors, 
and which the student is taught to correct by a comparison with 
passages from the same authors in which the rules have been 
observ 

Spectator, —“ Exhibits great ability, combining practical skill 
with philosophical views. 

Glasgow Constitutional,— It is in truth one of the ablest, most 
Comneresenns, iy most scholarly treatises on English Grammar 
which we poss: 

Oliver & Boyd. ‘Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall] & Co. London. 


LATIN SCHOOL BOOKs. 

A portion of the subjoined Editions of Latin Classics and Ele- 
spentary, Works were edited by the late Principal Hunter, of St. 
ndrew’s, whose he gy as a scholar affords a guarantee for 

the purity of the te The remainder are by approved Authors. 
The whole have. — time to time, been carefully revised. They 
are all strongly bow 


}T UNTER’'S RUDDIMAN'S LATIN RUDI- 
MENTS; with Appendices. 9th Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 

HUNTER’S SALLUST. 3rd Edition, with numerous 
Interpretations and Notes. 18mo. 2s, 

HUNTER’S VIRGIL; with Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory. 6th Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d, 

HUNTER’S HORACE ; with Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory. 5th Edition. 18mo. 3. 

HUNTER’S LIVY’S HISTORY, Books XXI. to XXV. 
(The First Five Books of the Second Punic War); with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. sth Edition. 12mo. 4s, 5 

STEWART'S CORNELIUS NEPOS; with Notes, Chro- 
nologies, and Vocabularies. 17th Edition. 18mo. 3s, 

STEWART’S MAIR’S INTRODUCTION ; 
and Vocabularies. 6th Edition. 18mo. 3s. 

NEILSON’S EUTROPIUS et AURELIUS VICTOR; 
with Vocabulary enlarged. 4th Edition. 18mo. 2s, 

a ens INTRODUCTORY LATIN DELECTUS. 

FERGUSON’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES ; with Notes, 
and a copious Index. 3rd Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

FERGUSON’S GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES; 
Notes and Vocabulary. 8th Edition. 18mo. 2s, 

KEY to DITTO. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

DYMOCK’S IMPROVED soem of L RAESOE with 
Notes and Index. 10th Edition. 18mo, ‘2s, 

—. & the papge i Simpkin, sieotialh & Co. London. 

3 a dst of 9 001 Books will be sent by post free, on 
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with 








Aue. 16 
Monday, in in fep. Sv ‘By 
THE PURGA ATORY of SUTaDes 
Rhyme. In Ten Books. 
By THOMAS c OOPER, the Chartist, 
Saaien: J. How, 132, Fleet-street, 


@ Prison 





On Monday, with 96 Engravings, from original sketches, 

YP HE RHINE Book, 
A_ VOLUME FOR THE yornze. . 

By FREDERICK KNIGHT HUN 

Dedicated, by especial command, to her Ma jesty, 

London : Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet-street ; who has published, 
A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and Mrs, 8. (;, 
Hall. 130 Engravings, 12s. 


Wore sbarrserk HAND-BOOKS of Music 
for SELF-INSTRUCTION, Fier One Shilling each, 
posed and written by G. HERBERT RODW LL. 
— 1, The PIANOFORTE. Also, just ready, 

2. SINGING. 3. CORNET-A-PISTON. 4 The F FLUTE. 5 
The VIOLIN. 6. The GUITAR. And others applied to all the 
pour ar instruments. 

jondon : Whittaker & Co. ; ; and all Town and Country Booksellers, 








Preparing for immediate publication, 1 vol. royal 18mo, 
NTHON’S VIRGIL; being the neid of 
4 Virgil, with English Notes. By CHARLES ANTHON, 
L.L.D., Professor in Columbia College, New York, &. Adapted 
for use in English schools. 
Whittaker & “Co. Ave Maria-lanc, London, 


HAGHE’S NEW WORK. _ 


T6. Second Series of BELGIUM and GER. 
MANY. This chef-d’ceuvre of all lithographic works is how 
nd may be had of all Book and Printemasint the Kingdom, 
ce, imperial folio, half-bound moroce 440 
( ‘oloured and mounted like the original ars vings 1010 0 
__ London: published by Henry Graves & Co. 6, ‘Pali l Mall. 
This day, Octavo, 12s, 
VIEW ofthe FORMATION, DISCIPLINE, 
and ECONOMY of ARMIES. By the late ROBERT 
JACKSON, M.D., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, The 3rd 
edition, revised, with a Memoir of his Life and s« ervices, drawn up 
from his own P apers, and the Communications of his Survivors. 
ee: Parker, Furnivall & Parker, Military Library, White 
ha 














T AGLIONT’S FAREWELL and the PAS de 

QUATRE.—Mr. Mitcue tr, Royal Library, Old Bond-street, 
has the honour to announce — ‘Alfred halon, Esq. R.A, , has just 
completed a series of SI} wade + as 2 Souvenir dAdieu of 
the inimitable Danseuse, Madlle, TAGLIONI; and a separate 
Drawi ing of the favourite Pas de Quatre as recently danced at Her 
Majesty's Theatre by Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lucille 
Grahn. The advantage afforded Mr. Chalon by repeated si sittings 
has enabled him to produce a most — and accurate Souvenir 
of the interesting events intended to be commemorated. The 
Drawings are now in the hands of Messrs. R. J. Lane, A.RA, 
J. 8. Templeton, Edward Morton, T. H. Maguire, and Lynch, and 
will be shortly ready for publication. Subscribers’ Names received 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and at the 
principal Book and Print-sellers. 





Now ready, in small 8yo. price 7s. 
YOEMS: SCRIPTURAL, CLASSICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Rh. C. COXE. M. A 
Vicar ye Newcastle-upon-Tyn 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-plaee; Rich 
ardson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


BISHOP COSIN’S DEVOTIONS. 
Now ready, in a pocket vol. price 5s. éd., The Thirteenth Edition of 
Collection of PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, in 
vs the Practice of the Ancient Church, called the HOURS of 
PRAYER: as they were much after this manner published by 
authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Taken out of the Holy Serip- 
tures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine Service of our Chureh, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE ABROAD. 
In small &8vo. price 2s, 6d. (printed uniformly with Murmy’s 
Land-books,) 
THEE ENGLISH CHURCH on the CONTI- 
. an Account of the FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS 
of the TRGLisi CHURCH ; including a Notice of the Times of 
Service, and other Information useful to Travellers and Foreign 


Residents. 
Edited by the Rev. G. E. BIBER, L.1.D. 
__ Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 8 c hurehys ard, and W aterloo-place. 








~ HARRISON ‘Ss GREEK GRAMMAR.—SECOND EDITION. 
In 12mo. price 4s. bound, 


GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
for the Use of Christ’s Hospital ; translated and revised, 
with additions, from Warp’s IxstitcTio Grace GRaMMaricss 


seat SONAR WILLIAM HARRISON, M.A. 
a. y. Ss 
Of Brasenose Rie } ef iene os of dws Classical Masters of 
ospit 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


SECOND ton * fi Ley ARITHMETIC. 


YHE BOY’ s. "AR TTHUMETIC. Part II. 
By the Rev. CHARLES ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Tinwell, and late Fellow of Caius College, Cambrid 
The object of this book is to make Arithmetic easier to 
boys, by enabling them to understand it, and to prevent their fr 
getting a Rule as soon as they have entered upon a new one. 
Rivingt tons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, PART L., price 3«. 64, 


— TO STRAUSS. 
0. price, in cloth, 12s. : i. 
J OICES of. ‘the CH URCH, in Reply 
STRAUSS’S ‘LEBEN JESU ;’ consisting of her gus 
nal ona translated, in Defence of Christianity, collec sibuts 
by the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. Among the Contribu 
are Neander, Tholuck, J. Maller, A. Coquerel, and Prof. cee 
56 by? cannot speak too stréngly in commendation of the 
justice, ‘and force with which Dr. Beard’s argument is 
—British Quarterly Review, ui 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Of whom may be had, price 4s. 6d. 
Latin Made Easy; comprising, in the easiest form, 
Reading Book. By 


a Grammar, Vocabulary, and an Exercise and Ri 
% Westmamict 
Fe For schools the best Latin Grammar we know.”— 

eview. 
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= Jus published in post avo, price gs, clot 


7EW ZEALAN and its ABORIGIN ES, 
Nx ing an Account of the Aborigines, Trade, and Resources 
Calny and the Advantages it now presents as a Field for 
athe tion and the Investment of Capital. 
Bulges By WILLIAM BROWN, oa 
be the Legislative Council of New Zealan 
lately « Mendon: Sith, tider & Co. 65, Cornhill 


cing RENES mi 6d, eS at HTER; 


KIX® h rie DRA ree Z. 
Dat 0! De 
Transla "ay oA iy Pita an ae ovo th Outl 
Vv lo mar,” an ing Eric and the Outlaws.’ 
tor bry Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Saree = + 
aie Rr —. 8vo. with Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 
VEN of GEORGE HERIOT, 
ie. ith + + of the nosrrr AL founded by him in 








d an Account of the HERIOT FOUNDATION 
Biber and, a TLLIAM STEVEN, DD. 
burgh : Bell & Bradfute, 12, Bank-street. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 





This day is published, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s, 6d, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


LAIN LECTURES on the GOSPEL AC- 
P CORDING TO SAINT MATTHE 
y the — and Rey. C. G. PERCEV AL, 
ctor of Calverton, Bucks. 
Tobe ‘completed 4 in Four Volum: 
London : Joseph Capes & Co. 6, | Sn 9 


sik WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
2 thick vols. bound, together or separa’ 

HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 

earliest period to 1745—46, contained in 
TALES GRANDFATHER, 
Ww ALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
R. Cadell, A i Houston & Stonems an, London. 
Just publishe 
A NEW EDITION of the BROMSGROVE 
GREEK GRAMMAR, greatly Enlarged and Improved, and 
intended for more advanced, as well as younger Students. Price 8s, 
bound in cloth. 

Also an Abridgment of the above, for Beginners. 

Price &, 6d. bound ia cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
y ready, oblong foolscap, price 12s, 6d. per 100, 

OsTERS PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL COPY- 

KS: a simple, economical, and practical System of 
WRITING, ; designed or the Instruction of Yao or Adults in 
large numbers. Complete in 24 Parts. By B. F. FOSTER, Author 
if Elementary Copy-Books,’ “Double Entry Elucidated,’ &e, &.— 
Specimens may be seen at the Publishers, 

London : Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street. .. 

ANEW AND Sears. nites a. MAXWELL'S | 

TOR O'HAL AN.” 
nel yeas, — eubeltished any 7 humorous Engravings, 
ced to the low price of 9s. elegantly bound in cloth, 

HE FOR’ TUN ES of HECTOR O’HAL- 

LORAN, and the HUMOURS of his MAN MARK 
ANTHONY “O'TOOLE. By W. H. MAXWELL, Author of the 
‘Life of Wellington. 

“A better story than Hector O'Halloran has not appeared for 
years. Parts of the work may compete with any of the most 
sriking descriptions in ‘Oliver Twist.” Hector O'Halloran is de- 

any Be Bas Maxwell's masterpiece, and cannot fail to become a 
general favou’ 

London rinted for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold by 
all other Booksellers. ” es ee ee 


OCEAN-WORK, A NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 
Ins handsome pocket volume, with 2 fine Engravings, bound in 
roan and gilt, price 2s. 6d, 


EAN-WORK, ANCIENT and MODERN ; 
or, Evenings on Sea and La 
‘eee ates . HALL WRIGHT. ts li 
mu upon prece recept upon precept; line 
upon line, line upon line ; hate ® little, ners little, an jah. 
don : printed for Thomas T 73, Cheapside ; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. Of whom may a ulgo be had, by the same Author, 
Breakfast Table Science. 3rd edition, price 2s. 6d. 
elegantly bound. 
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Next week will be published, 8vo., with aouempenging volume of 
above 100 plates, col loured, price 2, 5s, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH FRESHWATER ALG&, 


‘ty Aith ie Hi of the Desmidex and Diatomacex, 
ataining AR % { HASSALL, F. LB. M. BCS. be . 
ete account o e modes 0 eproduction, 
Growth, V tality, mg ve Rim Uses, Classification, and 8; 
; most extensive and interesting Class of P lant, i in whi 
ae has been favoured with the co-operation of several Natu- 
Hiss oe for their cultivation of this department of Natural 
London lighley, 32, Fleet-street, o 
pposite St. Dunstan's 
are: H. Baitli ‘fre, 219, Regent-street ; and Sutherland & Knox, 
S Piso set, Edinberg 


SPC price 5s, strongly bound 





u 
GINNETT'S CTURE of PARIS and its 
Ch ENVIRONS, a Desert of the Public Buildings, Parks, 
thera ; necessar rmation on starting ; and Notices of 


binwene v Routes tro m the cost. With ne vow Map, containing 
of Public Buildings, references ne - 
Cipal Streets, Railway Stations, to ” latins 
Tust published, in post aah Soe, i _— price 8*, 6d, 
me! 
, Evenings i in the Py renees, comprising the Stories 
Daabary, Author of a ands, Edited ont exveneed by * Selina 
Visit to my Birthplace if as in the Pyrenees,’ *Combe Abbey,’ 
London” J. i? J. Masters, Aldersgate- -street. 
Just published, a, in 1 1 large sro. vol gh. price 16s, cloth, with engraved 
GR ih Manuscripts, 
A AMMAR of the IRISH LANGUAGE, 
Calm for the Use 


of the Senior Classes of the College of 


a te JOHN O'DONOVAN. 
of Letters receded by an ow yer por Chapter on the Origin 
frample oa Vriting in Ireland, and interspersed with copious 
‘om the remains of the ancient lan uae still a ey 
ann pe ript,—a source of information peculiarly important, n 
guage, bat eins the original inflexions and home of the So 
Ite 80 because it has hitherto been almost entirely neg- 


we 8 8 Smith, Booksellers to the University, 104, Grafton- 





‘COMMERCIAL LAW. 


1 vol. 12mo. price 8s. boards, 


A TREATISE ON THE LAWS RELATING TO 
FACTORS AND BROKERS. 


With an Appendix of Statutes, &c. 
By JOHN A. RUSSELL, B.A., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


“* Mr. Russell's work on the ‘ Law of Factors,’ I consider to be a clear and able exposition of the principles and practice 
of the law regarding that subject ; and, as such, I have strongly recommended it to the notice of the young practitioners 
who attend my class, and shall continue to call the attention of my students to it, as the readiest source from which they 
can derive correct information upon points of legal principle which are dé 1ily becoming of more and more importance to 
the practical lawyers of a great mercantile community.”—Proressor or Civit Law, University of Glasgow. 

The Morning Chronicle—** We recommend the treatise, the title of which we have given above. It relates to a subject 
on which commercial men ought to have facilities for prompt information. The work is written with care and precision, 
and the state of the law is lucidly explained.” 

The Jurist (London).—* This is a well-executed and useful treatise on an important branch of commercial law, and will 
be found of great service to mercantile men, as well as to our own profession. It is written in a clear and intelligible 
manner, and reflects much credit upon the author.” 

Liverpool Journal.—“ A very compact and admirable treatise.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—* It is singularly free from technicalities and recondite meanings—a recommendation of no ordi- 
nary importance to the unprofessional reader—while the general execution of the work shows the intense labour and pro- 
fessional knowledge expended on the subject.” 

Gore's Advertiser (Liverpool).—* A valuable work to the mercantile community.” 

Newcastle Courant.—** An exceedingly useful treatise. A work of this nature was much needed, particularly after the 
Factors’ -Act of 1842 came into operation; and this treatise appears to present strong claims to having supplied that want 
in a creditable and satisfactory manner. The subject is logically analyzed and copiously discussed, and the doctrines and 
opinions are fortitied by a host of authorities, which show at once the judgment and discrimination of the author, and the 
amount of minute and laborious research he has brought to bear on its elucidation.” 


London: 8. SWEET, Chancery-lane 


Dublin: HODGES & SMITH, 104, Grafton-street. Liverpool: W. WEBB, Castle-street. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 


7 By Mrs. GORE. 
** No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic. 





Also, just ready, 


LOVE AND MESMERISM. By Horace Smith, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols, 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. HOOD’S LAST NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 





2 vols. small 8vo. price 21s, bound, 


WHIMSICALITIES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
* In this work are some of Mr. Hood’s best efforts. Things that will make the thoughtful wiser, and the unthinking 


merrier. Can any one read our extracts and not wish to possess two volumes rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and good 
poetry ?"—Examiner. 


LEECH, 


HENry CoLBuRN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





In 1 vol. with Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PRACTICAL COOK, 


English and jfarcign. 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and many Original Receipts in 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
FRENCH, RUSSIAN, POLISH, DUTCH, AND 
INDIAN COOKERY. 


With copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions, the laying out a Table, giving small and large Dinners, and the 
Management of a Cellar. 


By JOSEPH BREGION, 
Formerly Cook to H.E. Prince Rausmosski; to H.H. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy ; to the Marquis of Ailesbury; &c. &c. 
And ANNE MILLER, 


Cook in several English Families of distinction. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 14s. cloth gilt, 


A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
MEUSE; 


With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the Ardennes. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
WITH AN ORNAMENTAL FRONTISPIECE AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 


“ Unaffectedly written, and nicely illustrated; and will be found a well-informed, well-bred, chatty companion, to 
whomsoever pleasure may take up the V: alley of ‘the Meuse, or business may keep at home. It is for in-doors as well as 
out.” — Examiner. 

** The first object of this clever volume is to recommend the Continental courist of the ensuing or any other autumn to 
vary his Rhenish excursion by exploring the beauties of the Valley of the Meuse; containing, according to Mr. Costello, 

*some of the most picturesque scenery in Europe.’ The work is enlivened by a plentiful sprinkling of pretty vignettes; 
picturesque bits of scenery, old buildings, and groups of figures, sketched by the tourist himself with spirit and effect that 
would do credit to a professed artist: the figures in particular, are characteristic and life-like.”—Spectator. 

“ This tastefully-illustrated volume will find its way not only into the hands of tourists who may propose to travel over 
the same ground as the author (in which case it will be found an excellent hand-book or guide), but into the study and 
library, where arm-chair travellers, for lack of means, or health, or ,. are forced to visit foreign lands mentally. Mr. 
Costello opens up, too, comparatively new ground, and shows us that the Valley of the Meuse contains treasures of nature, 


art, romance, and tradition, which have hitherto been overlooked, or nearly so. Altogether it is a very delightful work.” 
—John Bull. 





THE 


CuapmMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ELEMENTS of MORALITY, includ- 


POLITY. By W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
me lege, and Professor of poi Philosophy, Cambridge. 
vols. Svo. 24 





INDICATIONS of the CREATOR— 

h z » from the * Histo: d the Philoso) of the 

| ee my ae Soeton hs em “By Professor Wilk VELL, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s, 64. 





ELEMENTS of METEOROLOGY ; 
being the Third Edition, revised and enlarged, of METEOROLO- 
GICAL ESSAYS. By the late Prof, DANI ELL, King’s College, 
London, For. Sec. R.5. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 32s, 





A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OB- 
JECTS. By Captain W. H.SMYTH, R.N., K.S.F., D.C.L., F.B.S., 
President of the Astronomical Society, one of the V isitors of the 
Royal Ubservatory. 2 vols. Svo. with Iilustrations, 2/. 2s, 





LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By T. WATSON, M.D., Poles of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition, 2 Vol3. Syo, 348. 
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REVIEWS 


Cosmos: a Survey of the General Physical His- 
tory of the Universe. By Alexander von 
Humboldt. Parts L, 11. and III. London, 
Bailli¢re. , ' 

Tur works of creation spread around us in an 
infinite variety of forms, each form exhibiting 
in itself all the elements of perfect order, whether 
as regards its structure or the more secret but 
no less recognizable condition of its composition, 
naturally become the objects of contemplation 
and research to the philosophic mind. 

Within the limits of human observation, we 
have the cloud-like nebulz in the far depths of 
space, from which “we descend, step by step, 
through the stratum of stars to which our solar 
system belongs, and at length set foot on the air 
and sea surrounded spheroid we inhabit.”” We 
may then examine the myriad forms of animal 
po vegetable life upon its surface, with all the 

hysiological phenomena which they exhibit, 

fsinning with man or the majestic creatures 
which he subjects to his rule, and ending with the 
infusorial animals, to whom a drop of water is a 
world, and a brief hour of time an existence ; or, 
first examining the majestic developements of a 
tropical vegetation, proceed downwards to the 
habitats of temperate climes, and tracing the 
stunted vegetation of arctic regions or of alpine 
heights, end with the microscopic confervz of a 
stagnant pool, or the minute lichen which specks 
the otherwise naked rocks of our tempest-beaten 
shores. Nor need we stop here: the story of the 
earth’s creation—or rather of the earth’s muta- 
tios—is written in enduring characters on the 
rocky crust, upon which is life in all its beauty 
and motion ; and in the silent depths of the mine 
we may examine, locked in their stony caves, 
the remains of organizations, as beautiful and 
as curious as those now basking in sunshine, 
which moved over the surface of this planet 
myriads of ages since. The forests of an old 
world, great in their ferns and palmated trees, 
its oceans with their saurian reptiles, or their 
trilobites, so beautiful in form—and its lakes 
instinct with life, from whose remains some of 
the most splendid temples of our land are built, 
are exposed to the search of an inquiring eye. 
The sources, therefore, which are open to the 
researches of man, are neither few nor limited. 
Nor are the powers with which he is gifted, in 
any respect inferior to those required for the 
full investigation of the material universe. In 
the supine state in which, too frequently, under 
the influence of luxurious civilization, our intel- 
lectual powers are allowed to rest, content with 
pleasures, which are, after all, but the refine- 
ments of sensuality, an enervated condition is 
induced, and the mind wearies under the weight 
of contemplations which alone are worthy the 
dignity of him who “walks the earth like a god.” 
If we cast our thoughts back but a century in 
the history of British intellect, we shall find that 
although ‘there may have been less elegance, 
there was more power, in the mental labours of 
the time. ‘There were giants on the earth in 
those days,” and their works stand the noble 
monuments of their own, and beacons for the 
direction of every other age. In the diffusion 
of the present, the power of the past is wanting, 
but some of the old leaven is still left, and out of 
thestir and movement of the day, when all things 
appear in the agony of change, it may work out 
mighty things, 

‘Cosmos: a Survey of the general physical 
Condition of the Universe,’ is one of those books 
or the complete comprehension of which a 
mental training is necessary. ‘The mind which 

accustomed itself to pass over the surface of 





things, may be pleased with the vesture, whilst 
the world of thought it covers, escapes obser- 
vation. Although itis now given in an English 
form, it will not be much read, for the habits of 
thought of the present day—marked upon 
every effort of intelligence—exhibit a certain 
superficiality, and we are content with the ap- 
pearance instead of the reality of things. The 
true soul labour, the all-absorbing effort, the 
undivided attention of the mind, is scarcely 
known to us, in the hurry and confusion which 
the necessities—at least, so we fancy them—of 
the hour and the day compel. The great Genius 
of Utility, pursuing her course, has reigned do- 
minant; and although the achievements of 
mechanical power would appear to have been 
sufficient to have satisfied even the high priests 
of her temples, yet the new thought—although, 
like a bird scarce fledged, it may not have ven- 
tured ‘outo’ view o’ the nest,’’—is crushed, if its 
parent cannot at once show thatit has some practi- 
eal application. Hence it is that we find the pages 
of our philosophical journals filled with crude 
generalizations, and our patent lists crowded 
with most unhappy scientific applications. Hence 
it is that our scientific associations bring forth 
little else than catalogues of experimental re- 
sults, and that even these are of so desultory a 
nature that they do not admit of close inductive 
reasoning. The Same spirit which induces us 
when travelling by one of the express trains to 
cry, ‘ Faster, faster!’’ has pursued us into our 
studies; and to carry the idea a little further, we 
desire to pass from one point to another, even to 
the annihilation of space, not caring to mark the 
great variety of conditions which lie between 
those points, and ornament and illustrate every 
portion of the path. 

The results might, if this were the proper 
place to do it, be traced into the mimetic arts, 
and we might show that Poetry and Painting 
suffer under the pressure of the circumstances 
of the times, in the same manner that we con- 
ceive abstract Science to have done: but we 
must return to the labours of Alexander von 
Humboldt. 

The author of ‘Cosmos’ desires, with all the 
warm desiring of a mighty mind, to present to 
the world a “ Physical History of the Earth,” 
in the complete oneness with which he himself 
imagines the phenomena of creation to proceed. 
Few men were more fitted for the task than he, 
whose life has been spent in the study of the 
material universe in every quarter of this globe, 
—who, from the Cordilleras of South America, 
has examined the physical features of the earth 
to the valleys of Nepaul and the heights of the 
Himalaya,—who has studied Nature “in the 
waste and stillness of the boundless prairies of 
the New World and of the steppes of Northern 
Asia.” The venerable man has performed his 
task with ability; and we have exhibited to us a 
fine conception of the “creation, with the order 
and arrangement of the -earth and heavenly 
bodies.” ‘The illustrious author passes in review 
“the changes which Cosmos undergoes in the 
lapse of time, from the new stars which sud- 
denly make their appearance in the heavens, 
and the nebule which either dissolve and dis- 
appear, or become condensed in their centres, to 
the most insignificant vegetable tissue that first 
covered the cold crust of the earth, or that 
gradually and progressively overspreads the coral 
reef which rises from the bosom of the ocean.”’ 
All this has Humboldt done, but still his labours 
are incomplete ; and, of necessity, they must be 
so, until from the empirical knowledge we now 
possess, we advance by the agency of physical 
science to the understanding of the grand and 
simple natural laws by which the phenomena of 
the Cosmos are produced. Sir Humphrey Davy 





designed a similar work to this. His ‘Elements 
of Chemistry,’ intended to be but the introduc- 
tory chapter to a far more extended work, was 
all he ever completed. This was one of the 
great aspirations of Genius which, like the flight 
of Dedalus, sunk in the first effort. Humboldt, 
with a more chastened mind, bends his soul to 
the task, and brings it to a close; and the world 
has now before it the labour of a “chosen 
mind,” by which it may greatly profit. The 
defects of the work arise solely from the imper- 
fections of our knowledge; its excellencies are 
due to the directing love with which the author 
has pursued his labours over the universe. 

It is difficult to give even a faint outline of 
the subjects embraced in this work. The Nebulz 
and the Fixed Stars first claim attention, and 
a concise view is given of the portions of heavenly 
space in which they are found; and many of 
the wonderful phenomena, which these bodies 
have from time to time exhibited, are described 
in a manner remarkable for its lucidness. The 
planets of our own system are then passed in 
review; the beautiful results of astronomical in- 
vestigation are detailed. The satellites of these 
planets, their periods of rotation and of revolu- 
tion, are next the subjects of discussion; and 
then “ comets, an innumerable host, which re- 
volve around the sun in definite orbits, and from 
him derive their light,”—with an examination 
of all that has been done by Bessel, Arago, 
Herschel, and others, towards investigating the 
nature of these remarkable bodies—become the 
objects of consideration. On the superstitions 
attached to these curious bodies, many interest- 
ing remarks are made; amongst others the fol- 
lowing is well worthy quotation :— 

“ All these circumstances amply replace, in multi- 
plicity of grounds, the dread which in formercenturies, 
was entertained of flaming swords, and a universal 
conflagration to be lighted up by fiery stars. As the 
grounds for confidence derivable from the doctrine of 
probabilities only operate on the understanding, they 
are only of avail among the reflecting, and produce 
no effect on gloomy apprehension and imagination ; 
modern science has been charged, not altogether 
without reason, with seeking to allay the fears which 
it has itself created. It is a principle laid deeply in 
the desponding nature of man, in his inherent dis- 
position to view things on the dark rather than on 
the bright side, that the unexpected excites fear, not 
hope or joy. The strange aspect of a mighty comet, 
its pale nebulous gleam, its sudden appearance in 
the heavens, have, in all countries, and almost at all 
times, been held as portentous indications of change 
or dissolution of the old established order of things. 
And then, as the apparition is never more than short 
lived, arises the belief that its significance must be 
reflected in contemporaneous or immediately suc- 
ceeding events. And such is the enchainment of 
events, that some particular incident scarcely fails to 
turn up which can be fixed upon as the calamity 
prognosticated. It is only in these times that a 
spirit of greater hopefulness, in connexion with the 
appearance of comets, has shown itself among the 
people. In the beautiful vallies of the Rhine and 
the Moselle, ever since the appearance of the bril- 
liant comet of 1811, comets have been regarded as 
exerting a favourable influence on the ripening of 
the grape; nor have various years of indifferent 
vintage along with the appearance of other comets, 
instances of which have not been wanting, been able 
to shake the faith of the wine growers of the north of 
Germany in their beneficial influences.” 

Those remarkable classes of agglomerated 
matter, shooting stars, meteoric stones and fire- 
balls, form an interesting chapter of inquiry. 
Numerous instances are brought forward of the 
striking exhibition of these phenomena; and, 
arguing from the circumstances of their appear- 
ance within our atmosphere, and their fall to the 
earth under the influence of its attractive force, 
our author imagines them to be small asteroids, 
which move with planetary velocity in conic 
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sections round the sun. It is upon this hypo- 
thesis that the appearance of the flights of shoot- 
ing stars between the 9th and 14th of August 
and the 12th and 14thof November are accounted 
for. Upon calculations founded on this notion 
Olbers is inclined to announce the return of the 
grand spectacle in which shooting stars mixed 
with fire-balls shall fall like a shower of snow 
for the 12th—14th of November, 1867. 

A great many other astronomical phenomena 
are treated of, and then the author proceeds to 
a “Natural Picture of the Telluric Sphere of 
Phenomena”; and here, in one contemplative 
survey, we have “ considerations on the form of 
the abe, and on the ceaseless manifestations of 
force in its electro-magnetism and subterranean 
heat; the relations of the earth’s surface in hori- 
zontal extension and elevation; the geognostic 
type of mineral formations; the realm of the 
ocean, and of the atmosphere with its meteor- 
ological processes; the geographical distribution 
of plants and animals, and, finally, the physical 
gradations of the human race.” 

These grand subjects necessarily involve a 
great many others, minor to them, though im- 
portant,—all of which are ably treated of. At 
the same time, it may readily be conceived, that 
so extensive an inquiry admits, within the limits 
of two post octavo volumes, (of which the En- 
glish translation is to consist,) of only very 
general treatment. The work is, indeed, a mas- 
terly sketch—an outline by a great artist of an 
extensive series of objects, every one of which 
would form the study of a life in filling out its 
details. 
remarks on earthquakes :— 

“ Before we quit this great phenomenon, which has 
been considered not so much in its individual, as in 
its general physical, and geognostical relations, we 
must advert to the cause of the indescribable, deep, 
and quite peculiar impression which the first earth- 
quake we experience makes upon us, even when it 
is unaccompanied by subterranean noises. The 
impression here is not, I believe, the consequence of 
any recollection of destructive catastrophes presented 
to our imagination by narratives of historical 
events: what seizes upon us so wonderfully is the 
disabuse of that innate faith in the fixity of 
the solid and sure-set foundations of the earth. 
From early childhood we are habituated to the 


contrast between the mobile element, water, and | 


the immobility of the soil on which we sand. All 
the evidences of our senses have confirmed this 
belief. But when suddenly the ground begins to rock 
beneath us, the feeling of an unknown mysterious 
power in nature coming into action, and shaking the 
solid globe, arises in the mind. The illusion of the 
whole of our earlier life is annihilated in an instant. 
We are undeceived as to the repose of nature, we 
feel ourselves transported to the realm, and made 
subject to the empire, of destructive unknown powers. 
Every sound—the slightest rustle in the air—sets 
attention on the stretch, We no longer trust the 
earth upon which we stand. The unusual in the 
phenomenon throws the same anxious unrest and 
alarm over the lower animals. Swine and dogs are 
particularly affected by it; and the very crocodiles 
of the Orinoco, otherwise as dumb as our little lizards, 
leave the shaken bed of the stream, and run bellow- 
ing into the woods. To man the earthquake presents 
itself as an all-pervading unlimited something. We 
can remove from an active crater, from the stream 
of lava that is pouring down upon our dwelling we 
can escape; with the earthquake we feel that whither- 
soever we fly we are still on the hearth of destruc- 
tion. Such a mental condition, though evoked in 
our very innermost nature, is not, however, of long 
duration. When a series of slighter shocks occur in 
a district one after another, every trace of alarm soon 
vanishes among the inhabitants. On the rainless 
coasts of Peru, nothing is known of hail, nor of 
explosions of lightning and rolling thunder in the 
bosom of the atmosphere. The subterraneous noise 
that accompanies the earthquake, there comes in lieu 
of the thunder of theclouds. Use and wont for a series 
of years,andthe very prevalent opinion that dangerous 


earthquakes are only to be apprehended two or three 
times in the course of a century, lead the inhabitants 
of Lima scarcely to think more of a slight shock of 
an earthquake than is thought of a hail-storm in the 
temperate zone.” 

We cannot conclude without directing atten- 
tion to the lucid manner in which every scienti- 
fic fact is narrated by our illustrious author. We 
find no trace of any desire to torture truths until 
they are made to give unwilling evidence in 
favour of some theory. Throughout, the most 
healthful tone pamsn’ HP spirit of a pure love 
for the Beautiful and the True; and there are few 
who will not rise the wiser and better from the 
study of these volumes. 





Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament, 
Temp. Charles I. By Sir R. Verney, Knt. 
Edited by J. Bruce, Esq. Printed for the 
Camden Society. 

THERE is not much of interest in this volume, 

but as a contemporary document it has historical 





The following are the concluding | 


value. The Notes were made by Sir Ralph 
Verney, member for Aylesbury; were written 


lat the time and on the spot, in pencil, upon 


sheets of paper so folded as to be placed on the 
knee, and carried in the pocket, and have been 


| preserved, with other family papers, at Claydon 


House, then, and still, the seat of the Verney 
family. The only part which seems to us of 
sufficient general interest to be quoted, relates 
to the personal attempt of Charles to seize the 
five members. The narrative is less minute and 
less graphic than Rushworth’s, but has its value, 
as supplementary, and also written by an eye 
| witness :— 
| «The king sent Mr, Francis, a serjeant at armes, 
| to Mr. speaker with a message, and hee was cald in 
| to the house, and deliverd it at the barr, but hee was 
| not sufferd to bring in his mage. The message was 
| thus, * Mr. speaker, the king comanded mee, uppon 
| my aleageance, to repaire to you where you are now 
| sittinge, and to demaund five gentlemen, members of 
~~ house, Mr. Hollis, sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Mr. 
| Pim, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. William Strood, and, 
| when they are deliverd, hee comanded mee in his 
name to arrest them for high treason.” Uppon this 
hee was commanded to withdraw, and the house re- 
| solved to send four members to the king, to let him 
| know they had received the message, and would take 
it into consideration, but, being there was noe charge 
| deliverd in against those five gentlemen, they have 
| not deliverd them, but have taken care to have them 
in a readinesse to answere any legall charge. And 
then the house commanded Mr. speaker to call upp 
these five gentlemen by name, and injoyned them to 
attend de die in diem, till the house took farther 
order. The serjeant of the house was sent to tell 
serjeant Francis, that wee had sent to the king about 
these five gentlemen. Mr. Pim and Mr. Hollis had 
there papers and studdies sealed upp, by warrant 
under the kings hand, and the house sent a serjeant at 
armes to arest those that did it, and breake of the 
seales, and had a conference with the lords, and they 
likewise sent to breake oppen the seales, and it was 
donn accordingly. Wee sent to them to joyne with 
us because they had protested with us to defend the 
priviledges of parliment. 

Tuesday, 4th January 1641.—The five gentlemen 
which were to bee accused cam into the house, and 
there was information that they should be taken away 
by force. Uppon this, the house sent to the lord 
major, aldermen, and common councell to let them 
know how there priviledges were like to be broken, 
and the citty put in dainger, and advised them to 
looke to there security. Likewise some members 
were sent to the four inns of court, to let them 
know, how they heard they were tampred withall 
to assist the king against them, and therfore they 
desierd-them not to come to Westminster. Then 
the house adjorned till on of the clock. As soone as 
| the house mett againe, "twas moved, considering 
| there was an intention to take these five men away 
| by force, to avoyd all tumult, let them be com- 
manded to absent themselves. Uppon this, the 
house gaye them leave to absent themselves, but 








entred no order for it, and then the five 
went out of the house. A little after, 
with all his guard, and all his pent 
or three hundred soldiers and g 
king commanded the soldiers to sta 
sent us word hee was at the dore. 

commanded to sit still, with the mace lying before 
him, and then the king came to the dore, and the 
the palsgrave in with him, and comand all that ca “ 
with him, uppon their lives not to come in, Soe the 
dores were kept oppen, and the earle of Roxborough 
stood within the dore, leaninge uppon it. Then the 
kinge cam uppwards, towards the chaire, with his 
hat off, and the speaker steped out to meet him. 
Then the kinge steped upp to his place, and stood 
uppon the stepp, but sate not down in the chaire 
And, after hee had looked a greate while, hee told 
us, hee would not breake our priviledges, but treason 
had noe priviledge; hee came for those five gentle. 
men, for hee expected obedience yeasterday, and 
not an answere. Then hee calld Mr. Pim, and 
Mr. Hollis, by name, but noe answere was made, 
Then hee asked the speaker if they were heere, op 
where they were. Uppon that the speaker fell on 
his knees, and desierd his excuse, for hee was a ser. 
vant to the house, and had neither eyes, nor tongue, 
to see or say anything but what they comanded him, 
Then the king told him, hee thought his owne eyes 
were as good as his, and then said, his birds were 
flowen, but hee did expect the house should send 
them to him, and if they did not hee would seeke 
them himselfe, for there treason was foule, and such 
an on as they would all thanke him to discover, 
Then hee assured us they should have a faire triall, 
and soe went out, putting off his hat till hee came to 
the dore. Uppon this the house did instantly re. 
solve to adjorne till to-morrow at on of the clock, 
and in the intrim they might consider what to doe.” 


The subsequent proceedings are well known, 


ntle; 
the kinge on 
loners, and two 
entlemen. The 
y in the hall, and 
The speaker Was 





Autobiography of Heinrich Zschokke. Foreign 
Library. Chapman & Hall. 
Ir we recommend this book, we must state for 
what purpose and to whom we commend it, 
We have, several times, remarked the slight 
chance which any close translation from the 
German has of becoming popular in this country. 
A good translation from German into English, 
must be a translation not merely of words, 
idioms and phrases; but also of thoughts. In 
all, save its substance, the original must be 
changed. But this style of treatment, though 
easily applicable to historical and _ scientific 
works, has its disadvantages when applied to 
other works of general literature, which would 
lose their individuality by a change of style. 
Yet without this change of style, the greater 
number of German books will not be acceptable 
to the majority of English readers who read to 
gratify their present taste. There is another and 
a smaller class who read the literature of other 
lands to expand their sympathies and enrich 
their knowledge of human characters and 
opinions; to these we can recommend the pre- 
sent work as one that must throw considerable 
light upon German character and habits of 
thinking. For this purpose, the honest auto- 
biography of one whose works, ‘The Hours of 
Devotion,’ &c., have enjoyed such a wide-spread 
popularity among his own people must be 
valuable, and we think the present work, though 
erhaps less likely to gain popularity, a far 
better exponent of the German literary charac- 
ter than is to be found in the memoirs of Hein- 
rich Stilling. We need not dwell on the pecu- 
liarities of Zschokke as a man and a writer, & 
we have already introduced him to our readers 
[ante, p. 536]. In his philosophy and his 
politics, we shall sufficiently characterize him, 
when we say that he is a Utilitarian—taking 
that much-abused term in its largest and mos 
elevated meaning. ; 
The most pleasing feature in his memoirs ofa 
long life, is the coincidence which we find be 
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tween .the man and the writer: whatever may 


He thought of his opinions, they are his own, 


not second-hand, but formed and maintained by 

independent will and judgment. This is the 

more pleasing, as they are not disfigured by the 
harshness and intolerance towards others, which 
sometimes attend the character of the self-edu- 
cated man. Zschokke is no recluse German 
mystic, though he has, in his old age, engaged 
in “self-contemplation’ (as he styles his present 
work); but has united, throughout along career, 
the duties of a public and practical man with the 
studies of a voluminous writer. In his estima- 
tion, literature should flow from life and lead to 
life. In his ‘Goldmakers’ Village,’ which we 
noticed a short time ago (and which has since 
been largely circulated as a tract in ‘Chambers’s 
Miscellany’), Zschokke has drawn the portrait 
ofaman of superior knowledge, condescending to 
take the office of a village schoolmaster: this 

rtrait was not an idea “snatched out of the 
sky,” as the Germans say; for Zschokke has 
himself played the part of a schoolmaster, and 
the following passage will show that he entered 
upon it with right feelings :-— 

“It was with a real feeling of inspiration, that I 
entered upon the career of a schoolmaster, to me so 
yenerable, in which I hope to become the herald of 
anobler era. Whoever Nature herself has ordained 
forthe instruction of youth, whoever feels himself 
willing to encounter, for the sake of his calling, thank- 
lessness, contempt, and mortification, to him the dust 
of the schoolroom will be the noblest halo of glory. 
It was not, however, such considerations as these, it 
was the sight of my pupils themselves, which most 
aroused in me the energy of zeal. I saw in them 
the repetition of my orphan childhood, for these 
children, transplanted into a foreign air, far from the 
familiar faces of home, among preceptors and tutors, 
instead of fathers and mothers, were almost orphans. 
The most perfect schools, academies, and seminaries 
are, after all, but necessary evils, miserable substi- 
tutes for a parental home. It is a very unnatural 
condition for children to be deprived of the little 
cares and pleasures, of the comfort, sympathy, and 
confidence, of domestic life. On this very account, 
I clung with the warmest affection to my adopted 
children. I pitied my own childhood in them, and 
easily became their playmate, their confidant, the 
inventor of all their sports and plans, the guide of all 
their walks and excursions, the protecting genius of 
their busy and leisure hours. With the older pupils 
Imade frequent excursions into the Alpine valleys 
and the plains of Lombardy. Yet with secret shame I 
soon discovered my ignorance of much which it most 
behoved me to know; of matters which all children 
inquire after, and concerning which, when a boy, I had 
myself vainly endeavoured to obtain information. I 
understood neither the stones under my feet, nor the 
stars over my head, nor the commonest flower that 
blossomed in forest or meadow. In this I was pro- 
bably in the same predicament with most of our peda- 
gogish hirelings, who, in spite of all their Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Sanscrit, are unable even to 
name the objects that lie around them in daily life. 
They study everything except the realities which lie 
at their feet. In these branches of learning, I and 
my adopted children became, therefore, fellow pupils ; 
and the innumerable universe was our schoolroom, 
It was now that I first discovered how much more a 
teacher may learn of children, than children can of a 
teacher,” 

We shall not meddle with the details of our 
author's political career, as they are so inwoven 
together, that a part would not be understood 
Without the whole. We must also pass over 
Zschokke’s religious history, or the record of his 
“inward world,” as he calls it; but we give the 
a extract, because it explains the pur- 
pose of his writings, and the tendencies of his 
Views :— 

“My ambition was to carry light into the poorest 
huts, where no book, no newspaper ever penetrates, 
but where, at the utmost, once a year a penny alma- 
nac finds its way. I resolved, therefore, myself to 

me, for this end, an almanac-maker; and in 





order not to shock the countryman, by running coun- 
ter too much to his darling prejudices, the ‘ Swiss 
Messenger’s Almanac’ contained prophecies about 
the weather, astrological predictions concerning chil- 
dren born under certain signs, proper times for bleed- 
ing, and similar nonsense. By degrees, however, I 
contrived to change these foolish rules into really 
useful directions, and to sweep away some of the 
rubbish which had been, ‘ by permission of the au- 
thorities, heaped up under every straw roof. People 
read it, and laughed at the jokes; and what pleased 
me still more, the other almanac-makers, either out 
of trade rivalry, or a better motive, soon began to 
labour for the enlightenment of the common people, 
as they had formerly done to keep them in ignorance, 
and to endeavour to fight the * Messenger’ with his 
own weapons. After three or four years, I gave over 
my almanac, well pleased, into other hands. The 
road to improvement was begun. * * For the rich, 
the prosperous, the cultivated, a hundred pens are 
ready in every state; but it is but seldom that a 
Franklin, a Pestalozzi, a Becker, or a Hebel, arises 
to take pity on the poor and the neglected. Every act 
is to be regarded as a religious one which raises man 
above the mere animal, and that brings him nearer to 
the Divine nature. For this reason I did not disdain to 
scatter the seeds of a better knowledge of domestic 
and rural economy, of improvements in the breeding 
of cattle, and similar employments. Is not a disinter- 
ested effort to improve the condition of the people 
also religion? “Ys it not religion to redeem the soul 
from the fetters of ignorance and prejudice » * * Let 
my words be wrested to a false meaning, or my convic- 
tions be treated as the mere delusions of my boy- 
hood. These delusions have carried me through the 
mournful scenes of a troubled time ; and now that I 
am become a gray old man, I look to them to soften 
and brighten my dying hour. They have often in- 
spired me with fresh courage when my heart had 
begun to fail; they have roused me to renewed 
exertion, when I might have slumbered in the 
soft lap of material convenience and luxury ; and, 
if I have ever run ‘any risk of wandering into 
the path of error, they have been the protecting 
angels which have led me back to truth * * 
The educated classes are supplied even to repletion, 
with useful and useless entertainment of this kind. 
For them roses and lilies grow in profusion in the 
muses’ garden ; for the uneducated, scarce a few wild 
flowers. Art seeks money and fame, and therefore 
troubles herself little about the poor, that is, the ma- 
jority in every nation, which has neither one nor the 
other to bestow. I, caring little for the honours of 
art, felt always, as I still feel, more sympathy for the 
forgotten, than for the cherished portions of a people. 
I undertook to write a whole series of instructive 
short narratives for the poor man; the plan was 
easier laid down than executed ; nevertheless, I did 
write a certain number. Of this nature, for example, 
was ‘The Village of Goldmakers, more especially 
adapted for the Swiss countrymen however. I was 
much pleased to hear that it had found its way into 
France, Italy, and even into Russia, and yet more so 
that travelling ballad and book pedlars had smuggled 
it into the cottages of the villagers, where it found a 
place of honour among ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ * The 
Fair Melusina,’ ‘The Horned Siegfried,’ and other 
immortal works ‘ printed this year.’” 


The following is the account given by the 
author of his ‘ Stunden der Andacht’—‘ Hours 
of Devotion’—-one of the most popular works 
ever published in Germany :— 


“ T aimed not at a literary success, but at a moral 
conquest. What mattered the glory or ignominy 
conferred by the prejudices of our present civilised 
barbarism? A plain and important duty was before 
me, and petty obstacles vanished into the background. 
I resolved to communicate the religious ideas which 
had been the result of my experience since childhood, 
to the families of Switzerland, in a weekly Sunday 
paper. The next day, as we were walking together, 
I disclosed my wishes to my friend, Remigius Sauer- 
lander, the well-known bookseller of Aarau. The 
paper was to appear at the lowest price which would 
pay for printing and publishing, in order that its 
possible benefit might be open to all; but the name 
of the writer was to remain the strictest secret. 


Sauerliinder promised this, and well he kept his word. 








Neither the London bookseller, Woodfall, with the 
letters of ‘Junius,’ nor Ballantyne of Edinburgh 
with the ‘ Waverley Novels, ever preserved more 
faithfully the secrets intrusted to them. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1808, appeared, therefore, every 
week a sheet entitled * Hours of Devotion, for the 
Advancement of True Christianity and Domestic 
Piety.’ I continued these papers uninterruptedly 
for eight years, It was very gradually that they 
made their way across the frontiers of Switzerland. 
But when, at the close of the eight years, the pub- 
lisher issued them together as a complete work, I 
discovered with agreeable astonishment that they had 
already penetrated to very distant places. Many 
letters, from foreign readers, received by the pub- 
lisher and transmitted by him to the unknown au- 
thor, showed me that I had not entirely failed in 
those objects to which I had devoted the morning 


| hours of six long winters—to me truly holy hours, 
| * * §o long as intolerant religious zeal directed its 


attacks, either by name or by significant hints and 
innuendoes, against myself, I cared nothing about the 
matter. But when the enemies of my book, misled 
by fancied marks and coincidences, directed their 
furious hostility against other innocent men—men 
far more conspicuous and important than myself— 
then I was often tempted from a sense of justice to 
step forward and raise the veil of anonymous author- 
ship. That foolish hubbub has now died away, and 
public curiosity, also, has died away with it. A full 
generation lies between the beginning of that under- 
taking and the present day; yet I have never seen 
cause to repent of my work. It is now, not only 
quite harmless for my intended object, but a positive 
and urgent duty, in this evening of my days and close 
upon the borders of the grave, to terminate, at last, 
a tedious mystery, which might occasion errors inju- 
rious to the reputations of many worthy men.” 
There is a feature very common in German 
literature, for which we can hardly find an En- 
glish name. It is not exactly egotism, in the 
repulsive sense of the term, but a kind of “ self- 
contemplation,” bordering on egotism, yet ex- 
cusable in a septuagenarian like Zschokke. 
Among other public duties, Zschokke was, 
rather singularly, appointed to inspect the con- 
vents within the territory of Aargau. He was 
not a very likely man to confirm an incipient 
nun, “A word in due season, how good!” says 
Solomon; and the following is an instance :— 
“ The novice, a girl in the bloom of youth, made 
her appearance, blushing and turning pale alter- 
nately, at the grate. With downcast eyes, bashfully 
and stammering, she made known her wishes. I 
know not what demon put it into my head to indulge 
in my answer in some of those unmeaning gallantries 
which in the ordinary world are addressed without 
any sin to the youthful part of the sex. ‘I cannot but 
regret,’ said I, ‘ that you have chosen me for so cruel 
& service; that it must be through my instrumen- 
tality that so much loveliness is lost in a gloomy cell. 
How is it that you long so early for cloistered soli- 
tude, whose darker side you can hardly yet see in 
the true point of view, and wish to bid the world an 
eternal farewell—a world still so new to you, and in 
which, perhaps, for your sake, some true heart is 
hopelessly breaking?’ While I was speaking the 
young novice turned pale, the muscles of her face 
were convulsed, her fingers clutched at the grate, and 
she burst into an agony of tears. I was frightened, 
and beckoned to the nuns in the background to come 
to her assistance and take the poor girl away. I took 
care, however, not to listen very seriously afterwards 
to the entreaties of the pretty world-renouncer. Four 
years afterwards (in 1837), when I was again a mem- 
ber of the federal diet at Lucerne, happening one day 
as I was walking with the Landammann and ambas- 
sador from Zug, to remember the novice, I inquired 
what had become of her. ‘Oh, the nun? cried he. 
*She is married happily, and is a happy mother!” 
Every traveller, however tolerant, in Catholic 
Germany, must have felt his taste offended by 
the tawdry, and often disgusting dolls, set up as 
religious images for the peasantry. Here is an 
amusing story of these productions of art :— 
“In the district of Einsiedeln, particularly at the 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, I witnessed scenes of 
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misery of another kind. Here the inhabitants, for- 
merly innkeepers, rosary makers, beggars, and small 
shopkeepers, had lost their livelihood by the stopping 
of the pilgrimages, while they had been plundered of 
all their savings by the soldiers. The abbey stood 
deserted ; the interior of the temple was plundered 
and desecrated. The members of the municipality, 
headed by Meinrad Ochsner, a Capuchin, but to my 
astonishment, an enthusiast for Kant’s philosophy, 
led me into the sanctuary. Here I saw the marble 
chapel of St. Meinradus, which, four years ago I had 
approached upon my knees, torn down with ruthless 
Vandalism, so that even the beams of the church 
roof itself were loosened and injured. Ornaments 
and effigies of saints and angels lay scattered in frag- 
ments on the floor, or hung in their places, were mu- 
tilated wrecks. I ordered the immediate clearance 
and repair as far as possible of the beautiful sanctu- 
ary, and that the site of the destroyed chapel should 
be covered at least by an altar. But I knew not how 
to perform the important duty of restoring pro- 
sperity to, the «stitute village. ‘The most simple 
and effectual means,’ said my companion, ‘ would 
doubtless be the restoration of the miraculous image 
of the Mother of God to the altar. Pilgrimages would 
then again take place, and the inhabitants be restored 
to their means of livelihood.’ ‘ But the miraculous 
image,’ I replied, ‘ has been carried off by the French 
to Paris ; or, as some assert, has eloped with the 
abbot into the Tyrol.’ * Both are true,’ was the an- 
swer, * yet the Mother of God is still present at Ein- 
siedeln.’” ‘What! present in the Tyrol, at Paris, 
and at Ejinsiedeln, at one and the same time!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Convince me of the truth of this miracle, 
and no good Catholic shall henceforth believe more 
firmly in the omnipresence of the Blessed Virgin than 
I!’ Upon this they led me into a narrow sacristy, 
before an old locked-up chest. They opened it, and 
I saw a row of dolls of exactly the same size, lying 
side by side, each with the same bright black face, 
as if blackened by the smoke of the eternal lamps. 
Each of these representatives of the Queen of Hea- 
ven wore a broad, full robe, which gave her a pyra- 
midal shape; but each was decorated with different 
ornaments and jewels. I now learnt that the image 
of the Holy Virgin had to be presented for the wor- 
ship of the people in a different costume every holi- 
day ; and that, in order to spare any trouble at her 
toilet, a number of dolls were kept ready dressed, 
and substituted, as convenient, one for another.” 


Without doubt, our author is a man of good 
common sense; but, among Germans, we fre- 
quently meet with instances of highly intelligent 
minds possessing a strong penchant towards 


the mysterious. With all their rationalism, the 
Germans, on many points, are less sceptical than 
ourselves: for instance, Zschokke relates tales 
of his own mystical powers which surpass even 
the nonsense of the Mesmerists, and make their 
passes a superfluous piece of mummery; he 
is, too, a believer in the theory of the redoubt- 
able Dousterswivel. Yet the only apology for 
such a story as the following must be in a full 
and correct statement of all particulars. Vague 
assertions of such mysterious matters are worse 
than useless—they are mischievous :— 


“My connexion with mining operations brought 
me the acquaintance of many persons with whom I 
was much interested. The operations themselves 
were unimportant, for the interior of the Jura is 


I discovered brought me into a friendly correspon- 
dence with the venerable Prince Primate, Karl von 
Dalberg, and my search after salt and coal to the 
acquaintance of a young Rhabdomantin of twenty 
years old, who was sent to me by the well-known 
geologist, Dr. Ebel, of Zurich. In almost every can- 
ton of Switzerland are found persons endowed with 
the mysterious natural gift of discovering, by a pecu- 
liar sensation, the existence of subterranean waters, 
metals, or fossils. I have known many of them, and 
often put their marvellous talent to the proof. One 
of these was the Abbot of the Conyent of St. Urban 
in the canton of Lucerne, a man of learning and sci- 
ence; and another a young woman who excelled all 
I have ever known, I carried her and her compa- 
nion with me through several districts entirely un- 





known to her, but with the geological formation of 
which, and the position of its salt and sweet waters, 
I was quite familiar, and I never once found her de- 
ceived. The results of the most careful observation 
have compelled me at length to renounce the obsti- 
nate suspicion and incredulity I at first felt on this 
subject, and have presented me with a new phase of 
nature, although one still involved in enigmatical 
obscurity. To detail circumstantially every experi- 
ment I made, to satisfy myself on the point, would 
take up too much space at present, but I think it 
right to mention some of the causes which have led 
me occasionally to vary from others in my views of 
Nature and of God.” 

We are naturally inclined to respect the man 
who finds himself cheerful at the close of seventy 
winters, especially if he has had strong sorrows 
to endure and to master during his career. Thus 
our author speaks of his own trials :— 

“ From all that I have hitherto related of good and 
evil days, many may draw the conclusion, that I am 
after all one of fortune’s favourites, and might well 
philosophise, and see everything couleur de rose, be- 
cause, some imaginary torments of the imagination 
excepted, I have seldom or never met with a misfor- 
tune. What is usually called misfortune and evil 
has fallen to my share also, but I do not so esteem 
it. I have had, like every other mortal, my portion 
of the burden of human sorrow. The first weight 
of an affliction might shake or bear me down fora 
moment, as it might any man, but with increased 
elasticity of spirit, I rose again, and bore my ap- 
pointed burden without murmuring; I will say more, 
although ordinary people may shake their heads in- 
credulonsly. An earthly sorrow was not even always 
unwelcome. It weaned me from too great trust on 


the transitory, and made known to me the degree of | 
strength and self-reliance which I yet retained in the | 


season of the passions. * * The hardships of poverty 
I have endured without a sigh; I had learned, from 
my own experience, that outward poverty brings in- 
ward wealth. I have known the loss of moderate, 
but hardly-earned wealth; such losses never imbit- 
tered a single day; they only taught me to work and 
be economical. I have been the happy father of 
happy children; twelve sons and a daughter were 
mine, and I have sat with a bleeding heart by the 
death-bed of four of those sons. I felt in the last 
breath they drew, that ‘divine sorrow’ which illu- 
mines the soul !” 

During the season of old age, which he calls 
his “ten Sabbath years,”’ Zschokke has not been 
idly contemplative; but has maintained his 
interest in philanthropic endeavours, and has 
especially paid attention to the condition of the 
deaf and dumb, and the wretched victims of 
cretinism in the Swiss valleys. Of the causes of 
this terrible disease he gives us an explanation 
certainly far more reasonable than that given by 
a recent German traveller among the Pyrenees, 
who regarded the cretins as the remnants of a 
people degraded by political oppression !— 

“ The information I obtained respecting the effects 
of cretinism on the mind and corporeal frame, and 
which has been ratified by the learned Turin natu- 
ralist, the Chevalier Vasalli Candi, as the result of 
his inquiries among the mountains of Savoy, is limit- 
ed to the following facts: Cretins and persons born 
deaf and dumb are, throughout the world, more fre- 


| quently met with in mountain districts than in plains ; 
mostly poor in metals, but an alabaster quarry which | 


more in the deeper than in the higher lying valleys 
(especially when the latter have an elevation of from 
three to four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea); more on the shady side of the valleys where 
the vapours are more sluggish than on the sunny. 
Hence, on the northern declivities the rings of bark 
on the forest trees are more porous; the hides of 
animals, according to the testimony of Gerber, more 
spongy; even the flesh and muscles of man looser 
and more flabby: and, finally, more where the ground 
is swampy or abounding in water than in neighbour- 
hoods where there is a scarcity of springs. In the 
former places, the water for drinking is of an un- 
healthy nature for persons with a scrofulous ten- 
dency. Almost all the springs in these pest-ridden 
districts descend from heights more or less distant, 
through dark shafts where the water often remains 








stagnant, or becomes loaded with inins; 
stances. Such water is not found in the highee — 
valleys, partly because, even when it passes a 
the surface of the soil, the passage is comes ily 
shorter, and partly because the fall being greater ru 
course is much more rapid. It is indisputable that 
the light of the sun exercises a chemical influence a 
nee water is in general soft, and Spting 

Thus our author concludes his autobio- 
graphy :— 

« Others may look back with longing on the lost 
paradise of their childhood. I never knew that ae 
radise. I wandered an orphan, unloved and a. 
doned ; yet neither unloved nor forgotten of God 
I thank his guidance that has taught me to make 
the paradise in my own breast. To the youth the 
external world looked fairer. It was not $0; but it 
looked fairer through the prism of youthful feelings 
and fancies; in that magic radiance which envelopes 
all with a sevenfold glory; now crippling giant forms 
now stretching dwarfs to giant size, as whim or acci- 
dent holds the magic glass: but even the youth was 
conscious of the fair deceit. He became a man, 
Life lay brighter before him; but the light was not 
in life but in himself; he could discriminate more 
accurately the substance from the shadow. From 
that time forward, he wrought without rest or stay 
for the dominion of the godlike on earth, to the best 
of his ability, that he might one day deserve his rest, 
What he did might be little, but the will was great, 
He took the sweet and bitter of life as destiny be- 


| stowed it, and thankful for both without grieving too 


deeply for the transitory ; accustomed to live always 


| in the consciousness and love of the Eternal. And 
| now my holiday is come, and it is welcome! I re- 


gret not that I have lived. Others may, in the an- 
tumn of their days, look over and count their har- 
vests, I cannot. I scattered the sced, where the wind 
carried it I know not. The will for good was mine; 
its prospering was in the hands of God. Some un- 
productive seed I have also sown, yet I accuse not 
myself nor Heaven. Others may rejoice in their, 
more or less, hardly-won riches, or honours, or re- 
nown. I envy not their joy and pity their labour. 
Fortune’s favour had no golden treasure for me ; but 
content with that which diligence has won, and frv- 
gality has kept, I enjoy the noble independence for 
which I have always striven, and out of which I have 
been able to succour others yet poorer. Rank? I 
desired only that of a better humanity! Once only, 
in my youth, I sought a post of honour ; but never 
again in my whole course of life; I have declined 
as many as I have accepted; and these I accepted 
only when the better qualified were wanting. Re- 
nown? An author’s celebrity ? Mere soap bubbles; 
I had a loftier aim than these.” 





Travels in North America; with Geological 
Observations on the United States, Canada 
and Nova Scotia. By Charles Lyell, Esq. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 

(Second Notice.) 

Wurst staying at Boston Mr. Lyell heard 

Dr. Channing preach one of his last sermons. 

The sermon was less impressive than he had 

anticipated, but the Doctor's health was evidently 

at this time declining. Mr. Lyell afterwards 
met him at a dinner party ; he was particularly 
interested in geological inquiries, especially 
those respecting the earth’s antiquity, and the 
extinct races of animals, in relation to the 

Mosaic account of the history of man and the 

creation. It was at the time that the people of 

Rhode Island were demanding that the suffrage 

should be extended to every adult male, as In 

the rest of the United States. The sympathies 
of Dr. Channing were with the popular party; 
which, in his opinion, had grievances to com 
plain of, however much, by their violent pro- 
ceedings, they had put themselves in the wrong. 

The people of Rhode Island afterwards obtained 

their demands; but Mr. Lyell, who everywhere 

expresses himself unfavourable to universal suf- 
frage, doubts much as to whether the State will 
be benefited by the change, 
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N° 929) 
— 

Leaving Boston once more, he set out on a 
‘ourney to the Valley of the Ohio, and the 
country west of the Alleghany Mountains. Al- 
though it was the first week in May, and the 
latitude 42° and 43° N., corresponding to that 
of southern Italy, the trees were only begin- 
ning to unfold their leaves after an unusually 
mild winter. He again yassed through Phila- 
delphia to Baltimore, an thence ascended the 
valley of the Patapsco to Frederic. Here an 
incident occurred characteristic of the state of 
monetary affairs in some parts of America at 
that time :-— 

«] had hired a carriage at Frederick to carry me to 
Harper’s Ferry, and thence to Hagarstown, on the 
main road across the mountains. When I paid the 
driver, he told me that one of my dollar notes was 
bad, ‘a mere personal note.’ Tasked him to explain, 
when he told me that he had issued such notes him- 
self, ‘A friend of mine at Baltimore,’ he said, * who 
kept an oyster store, once proposed to me to sign 
twenty-five such notes, promising that if I would eat 
out their value in oysters he would circulate them. 
They all passed, and we never heard of them again.’ 
lasked how he reconciled this transaction to his con- 
science? He replied, that their currency was in a 
yery unsound state, all the banks having suspended 
cash payment, and their only hope was that matters 
would soon become so bad that they must begin to 
mend. In short, it appeared that he and his friend 
had done their best to hasten on so desirable a crisis. 
The next day two Marylanders, one of them the 
driver of the stage coach, declared that if the State 
should impose a property tax, they would resist pay- 
ment. As funds are now wanted to pay the divi- 
dends on the public debt, the open avowal of such 
opinions in a country where all have votes, sounded 
in my ears as of ominous import.” 

Whilst crossing the Alleghanies, he met with 
two Kentucky farmers returning from Baltimore, 
where they had been selling mules. 

“They said their crops of grain had been so heavy 
for several seasons, that it would have cost too much 
to drag it over the hills to a market 400 miles dis- 
tant, so that they had ‘ given it legs by turning it into 
mules.” 4 asked why not horses. ‘They said mules 
were nearly as serviceable, and longer lived, coming 
in for a share of the longevity of the ass. During 
several days of travelling in public conveyances on 


this line of route, we met with persons in all ranks 


of life, but with no instance of rude or coarse 
manners.” 

He spent some time at Frostburg, a district 
which, on account of its coal and iron mines, 
#as not only interesting in a geological point of 
view, but of importance in its relations to the 
wants of an increasing population like that of 
America. The marine shells found in the 
shales of the coal seams of Frostburg, presented 
characters identical with those found in the 
Glasgow and other British coal measures. 
Among the plants found in the shaly roof or 
ceiling of the coal, were many identical with 
European species. Comparing these plants 
with those existing at the present day on either 
side the Atlantic, there can be little doubt that, 
at the period the coal-beds of Europe and 
America were deposited, there was a much 
greater uniformity existing between the Floras 
than in those -which now exist. Whatever 
may be the extent of coal beds in Europe, 
they are now probably well ascertained, but 
m America they seem inexhaustible. Mr. 
Lyell says that he ‘ was truly astonished” at 
beholding the richness of the seams of coal, 
which, in the ba-in of the Ohio, appear every- 
where on the flanks of the hills, and at the 
bottom of the valleys. These beds are in an 
extraordin: »- degree accessible. At Brownsville, 
a bed ten feet thick of good bituminous coal, 
breaks out in the river cliff, and near the 
water's edge. ‘* The time has not yet arrived,” 
says Mr, Lyell, “ the soil being still densely 
covered with the primeval forest, and manufac- 
turing industry in its infancy, when the full 





value of this inexhaustible supply of cheap fuel 
can be appreciated; but the resources which it 
will one day afford to a region capable, by its 
agricultural produce, of supporting a large 
population, are truly magnificent. In order to 
estimate the natural advantages of such a region, 
we must reflect how three great navigable rivers, 
such as the Monongahela, Alleghany, and 
Ohio, intersect it, and lay open on their banks 
the level seams of coal.” 

Our author having reached Cincinnati, visited 
the celebrated bogs in its neighbourhood; the 
most remarkable of which is the Big Bone Lick. 
The term lick, is applied to those swamps where 
saline springs break out, and which causes them 
to be visited by deer, buffalo, and other wild 
animals for the sake of the salt. This they lick 
up, and are often destroyed by sinking in the 
swamp, and their bones accumulating in this 
lick, have got for it the name of Big Bone Lick. 

Cincinnati, it appears, is a handsome town, 
and has distinguished itself, not by presenting 
their freedom to its coloured inhabitants, but to 
its pigs :— 

“The pork aristocracy of Cincinnati does not mean 
those innumerable pigs which walk at large about the 
streets, as if they owned the town, but a class of 
rich merchants, who have made their fortunes by 
killing annually, salting, and exporting, about 
200,000 swine. There are, besides these, other 
wealthy proprietors, who have speculated success- 
fully in land, which often rises rapidly in value as 
the population increases. The general civilization 
and refinement of the citizens is far greater than 
might have been looked for in a state founded so 
recently, owing to the great number of families which 
have come directly from the highly educated part of 
New England, and have settled here. As to the 
free hogs before mentioned, which roam about the 
handsome streets, they belong to no one in particular, 
and any citizen is at liberty to take them up, fatten, 
and kill them. When they increase too fast, the 
town council interferes, and sells off some of their 
number. It is a favourite amusement with the boys 
to ride upon the pigs, and we were shown one saga- 
cious old hog, who was in the habit of lying down as 
soon as a boy came in sight.” 

When passing through Ohio, our traveller 
could not but remark on the rapid increase of 
the population. In 1800, the inhabitants of the 
state amounted to 45,365; in 1840, it had 
reached 1,600,000, all free, and almost without 
any admixture of the coloured race. In this 
short interval, the forest had been transformed 
into a land of steam-boats, canals, and flourish- 
ing towns :— 

“ When conversing with a New England friend on 
the progress of American population I was sur- 
prised to learn, as a statistical fact, that there are 
more whites now living in North America than all 
that have died there since the days of Columbus. 
It seems probable, moreover, that the same remark 
may hold true for fifty years to come. The census 
has been very carefully taken in the U.S. since 
the year 1800, and it appears that the ratio of 
increase was 35 per cent. for the first decennial 
periods, and that it gradually diminished to about 
32 per cent. in the last. From these data, Professor 
Tucker estimates that, in the year 1850, the popu- 
lation will amount in round numbers to 22 millions, 
in 1860 to 29 millions, in 1870 to 38 millions, in 
1880 to 50 millions,in 1890 to 63 millions, and in 
1990 to 80 millions. The territory of the United 
States is said to amount to one-tenth, or at the utmost 
to one-eighth of that colonized by Spain on the 
American continent. Yet in all the vast regions con- 
quered by Cortes and Pizarro, there are considerably 
less than two millions of people of European blood, 
so that they scarcely exceed in number the popula- 
tion acquired in about half a century in Ohio, and 
fall far short of it in wealth and civilization.” 

Returning through Ohio, Mr. Lyell again visited 
the Falls of Niagara, and, crossing the river, com- 
menced his travels on British possessions. He 
embarked at Queenston for Toronto. This city 
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contains 18,000 inhabitants, although the plain 
on which it stands is still covered for the most 
part with a dense forest, which is beginning to 
give way before the axe of the new settler. An 
adventure occurred in the forest here. Mr. 
Lyell had gone out on horseback with Mr. Roy 
to examine the country :— 

“The appearance of the country had been so 
entirely altered since Mr. Roy surveyed the ground 
two years before, and marked out the boundaries 
of the new settlement, that he lost his way while 
explaining to me the geology of ‘the ridges;’ and 
after we had been on horseback fur twelve hours we 
wandered about in a bright moonlight, unable to find 
the tavern where we hoped to pass the night. In 
the darker shade of the forest I saw many fire-flies ; 
and my attention was kept alive in spite of fatigue, 
by stories of men and horses swallowed up in some 
of the morasses which we crossed. I shall always, 
in future, regard a corduroy road with respect, as 
marking a great step in the march of civilization ; for 
greatly were we rejoiced when we discovered in the 
moonlight the exact part of a bog, over which a safe 
bridge of this kind had been laid down, At length 
we reached a log-house, and thought our troubles at 
an end. But the inmates, though eager to serve us, 
could not comprehend a syllable of our language. I 
tried Engiish, French, and German, all in vain, 
Tired and disappointed, we walked to another log- 
house, a mile farther on, leading our weary horses, and 
then to others, but with no better success. Though 
not among Indians, we were as foreigners ina strange 
land. At last we stumbled, by good luck, upon our 
inn, and the next day we were told that the poor 
settlers with whom we had fallen in the night before 
had all come from the British Isles in the course of 
the five preceding years. Some of them could speak 
Gaelic, others Welsh, and others Irish: and the 
farmers were most eloquent in descanting on their 
misfortune of having no alternative but that of 
employing labourers with whom they were unable 
to communicate, or remaining in want of hands whilg 
so many were out of work and in great distress. For 
the fisst time I became fully aware how much the 
success and progress of a new colony depends on the 
state of schools in the mother country.” 

The tide of emigration in Canada seems 
entirely towards the upper province. In vain 
did a companion of Mr, Lyell, a farmer in want 
of labourers, implore some Scotch emigrants who 
were passing up the river, and had stopped in a 
steamer to take in water, to remain with him. 
“They said they had cousins and friends in 
Upper Canada, and were all resolved to go 
there.” Everything, however, seemed less pros- 
perous in Canada than the United States. On 
inquiring of the English proprietors why the 
roads were in so bada state; they replied that 
the French farmers refused to pay taxes for bet- 
tering the roads, preferring to wear out their 
horses and travel slower, than to pay money 
down to a tax-gatherer:— 

“The anecdotes told us by the British settlers, of 
the superstitious horror of the old Canadians at the 
new inventions and innovations of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, were very amusing. The river craft of the 
Canadian ‘ yoyageurs’ was so unrivalled in its way 
that we may pardon them for beholding the first 
steamers with jealousy. One of them is said to have 
exclaimed, as he saw them ascending the St. Lawrence, 
* Mais, croyez-vous que le bon Dieu permettra tout 
cela?’ During this tour I often thought of the old 
story of the American, who said that ‘if the United 
States ever got possession of Canada they*would soon 
improve the French off the face of the earth!’ The 
French party speak of the late Lord Sydenham as if 
they really believed him capable of conceiving and 
executing such a project. On the other hand, not a 
few of the English settlers, while they praised his 
zeal and habits of business, and devotedness to the 
interests of Canada, took pains to persuade me that 
if his measures were enlightened, his means of carry- 
ing them through the legislature were equally unscru- 
pulous. One of his admirers deeply imbued with the 
spirit of his policy, is said to have declared, * We shall 
never make any thing of Canada until we anglicize and 
protestantize it;* to which a French seigneur rejoined 
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After visiting Montreal and Burlington, Mr. 
Lyell crossed the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and passing through Concord, Montpelier, and 
Hanover, calling at Dartmouth College, returned 
through New Hampshire to Boston. This was 
July 9th :— 

“Since we had left that city in May we had 
travelled in a little more than two monthsa distance of 
2500 miles on railways, in steamboats, and canoes, in 
public and private carriages, without any accident, and 
having always found it possible so to plan our journey 
from day to day, as to avoid all fatigue and night 
travelling. We had usually slept in tolerable inns, 
and sometimes in excellent hotels in small towns, and 
had scarcely ever been interrupted by bad weather. 
I infer, from the dismay occasionally expressed by 
Americans when we pursued our journey, in spite 
of rain, that the climate of the States must be always 
as we found it this year—wonderfully more propitious 
to tourists than that of the ‘old country,’ though it is 
said to be less favourable to the health and complexion 
of Europeans. I ventured on one or two occasions 
in Canada, when I thought that the inns did not come 
up tothe reasonable expectations of a traveller, to 
praise those of the United States. I was immediately 
assured that if their countrymen preferred to dine 
at ordinaries, or to board with their families at 
taverns, instead of cultivating domestic habits like 
the English, nothing would be more easy than to 
have fine hotels in small Canadian towns. This led 
me to inquire how many families, out of more than 
fifty which we had happened to visit in our tour 
of eleven months in the United States, resided 
in boarding-houses. I found that there was not 
one; and that all of them lived in houses of their 
own. Some of these were in the northern and 
middle, others in the southern and western States ; 
some in affluent, others in very moderate circum- 
stances; they comprised many merchants as well as 
lawyers, ministers of religion, political, literary, and 
scientific men.” 

Mr. Lyell finally left Boston in July 1842, 
determining to devote a month to the geology 
of Nova Scotia. The coal formation and whole 
geological character of this country afforded 
him some interesting results. Near Minudie, 
many upright trees have been found in the coal 
beds. No part of the original plantis preserved 
except the bark, which forms a tube of pure 
bituminous coal, filled with sand, clay, and other 
deposits, forming a solid internal cylinder with- 
out traces of organic structure. Mr. Lyell 
believes these trees to be identical with those 
found at Dixonfold, on the Bolton railway. 
Seventeen of these trees were observed, and at 
ten different levels, so thatthey must be regarded 
as the remains of at least ten distinct forests 
that had been successively exposed to the action 
of the sea, covered and again brought above the 
level of the water. From the erect position of 
these trees, and their being superimposed one 
upon another, Mr. Lyell concludes that the 
plants forming the coal beds must have grown 
on the spot where the coal now exists. 

Our Nova Scotian fellow-subjects are not 
much known, and would have been less so but 
for the humour of ‘Sam Slick.’ Mr. Lyell has 
a good word for them, and a remark or two 
worth attention, with which we will conclude 
our extracts :— 

“ T never travelled in any country where my scien- 
tific pursuits seemed to be better understood, or were 
more zealously forwarded, than in Nova Scotia, al- 
though I went there almost without letters of intro- 
duction. At Truro, having occasion to go over 
a great deal of ground in different directions, on two 
successive days, I had employed two pair of horses, 
one in the morning, and the other in the afternoon. 
The postmaster, an entire stranger to me, declined 
to receive payment for them, although I pressed him 
to do so, saying that he heard I was exploring the 
country at my own expense, and he wished to con 
tribute hisshare towards scientific investigations under- 
taken for the public good. We know, on the authority 


countrymen, that some of the Blue Noses (so called 
from a kind of potato which thrives here) are not in 
the hahjt of setting a very high value, either on their 
own time or that of others. To this class, I presume, 
belonged the driver of a stage-coach, who conducted 
us from Pictou to Truro, Drawing in the reins of 
his four horses, he informed us that there were a great 
many wild raspberries by the road-side, quite ripe, 
and that he intended to get off and eat some of them, 
as there was time ‘to spare, for he should still arrive 
in Truro by the appointed hour. It is needless to 
say that all turned out, as there was no alternative 
but to wait in the inside of a hot coach, or to pick 
fruit in the shade. Had the same adventure happened 
to a traveller in the United States, it might have 
furnished a good text to one inclined to descant on 
the inconvenient independence of manners which 
democratic institutions have a tendency to create. 
Doubtless, the political and social circumstances of 
all new colonies promote a degree of equality which 
influences the manners of the people. There is 
here no hereditary aristocracy—no proprietors who 
can let their lands to tenants—no dominant sect, 
with the privileges enioyed by a church establishment. 
The sects are too numerous, and too fairly balanced, 
to admit of the possibility of such a policy; and the 
Baptists, who predominate greatly in number and 
position in society, are opposed on principle to all 
ecclesiastical endowments by the state. The in- 
fluence of birth and family is scarcely felt, and the 
resemblance of the political and social state of things 
to that in the United States is striking. * * * 
It is no small object of ambition for a Nova 
Scotian to ‘go home,’ which means to ‘ leave home, 
and see England.” However much his curiosity may 
be gratified by the tour, his vanity, as I learn from 
several confessions made to me, is often put to a 
severe trial. It is mortifying te be asked in what 
part of the world Nova Scotia is situated—to be 
complimented on ‘speaking good English, although 
an American’—to be asked * what excuse can possibly 
be made for repudiation ?°to be forced to explain to 
one fellow countryman after another ‘that Nova 
Scotia is not one of the United States, but a British 
province.’ All this, too, after having prayed loyally 


Wales—after having been so ready to go to war 
about the Canadian borders, the New York sym- 
pathisers, the detention of Macleod, and any other 
feud! Nations know nothing of one another—most 
true—but unfortunately in this particular case the 
ignorance is all on one side, for almost every native 
of Nova Scotia knows and thinks a great deal about 
England. It may, however, console the Nova Sco- 
tian to reflect, that there are districts in the British 
isles, far more populous than all his native peninsula, 
which the majority of the English people have never 
heard of, and respecting which, if they were named, 
few could say whether they spoke Gaelic, Welsh, or 
Trish, or what form of religion the greater part of 
them professed.” 

Mr. Lyell is so earnest and honest a writer, 
and so careful a geologist, that we have no fault 
to find. At the same time we must confess to 
having deferred a good deal of the geology for 
a leisure day ; and we think the volumes would 
have been rendered more generally acceptable 
had the geology and the general observations 
been separate. 





The Whiteboy, a Story of Ireland in 1822. By 

Mrs. S. C. Hall. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 
We doubt if misgovernment has ever called 
forth so large an amount of eloquent and ima- 
ginative protest, in fiction or song, as that of 
St. Patrick’s Island. Its children, we know, 
have a Benjamin’s share of the artistic tempera- 
ment: but there is much in the record itself, in 
treating which, even a cold Englishman, or a 
“canny Scot,” could hardly fail to produce 
‘ngpy and moving effects. Last, but not 
east of the “illustrations” and, indisputably, 
Mrs. Hall’s best novel, comes ‘The Whiteboy.’ 
The interest of the subject has done much for 
herstory—but the progress, also, of the authoress 
claims its share in the success. In Mrs. Hall’s 
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former three volume novels, the narration wa 
—_ and the invention confused: here in 
ieu of wordiness, we have eloquent description 
and entanglement of incident is exchanged re 
that simplicity without which (to adopt a phrase 
of one of poor Czesar Otway's heroines) there is 
neither ‘grandeur nor goodness’—nor « 
and dacency.” Briefly, then ‘The Whitehoy’ 
isan excellent contribution to Messrs. Chapmaa 
& Hall’s “‘ Monthly Series.”’ The events of the 
tale are simple: a young English heir to Irish 
property repairs to take possession of his estates 
with the wise resolution of avoiding partizanship, 
At the time of his disembarkation, however. 
the Harpy, and not the Halcyon, is in the as. 
cendant. The simultaneous deaths of a rich 
Protestant lady and of a decayed Catholie chief. 
tainess, have given occasion to a collision at the 
funerals, in which blood has been shed, and 
hate stirred that nothing but more blood will 
quench : and to make the discord yet more hope- 
less, the heroine has lived as adopted child 
with one lady, Mrs. Spencer, (whose heir, b 
the way, is the hero)—while her brother has 
been nurtured in old Irish pride, by the apisti- 
cal Madam Macarthy. Nor is this all; such 
“a goodly masque” could not “lack a fool" ~ 
still less a knave; and a black, bitter, cowardly 
villain is Abel Richards, the Protestant middle- 
man. He has hunted and strained and vexed 
the miserable peasantry, till every bad passion 
which prompts them to ‘eye for eye” retribu- 
tion is stirred. Mr. Spencer’s arrival in the 
county is signalized by the burning of Richards’s 
house, and the escape of the wretch : who finds 
aid and shelter from one whom he afterwards 
betrays; we will neither tell how nor why, as 
therein lies ‘the heart” of Mrs. Hall’s mystery. 
This Whiteboy outrage is but one link of 
a chain. We are next shown a midnight 
meeting, forcibly described; but interrupted 


| more dramatically than probably. The inter- 


— however, gives Mrs. Hall occasion to 
exhibit what is so dear to her—the Irishman’s 
chivalrous generosity. She is, after all, but a 
national teacher; since, while her lips are ever 
busy to inculcate the common-sense and clear 
view of practical duty which Miss Edgeworth 
was the first to hold up to the Lantys and Rack- 
rents of the dear country—her heart inclines 
towards that romantic devotion of high spirit to 
picturesque enterprise, which was the life-breath 
of all Lady Morgan’s Irish novels. Be she a good 
schoolmistress or not, on the present occasion, 
Mrs. Hall is attractive as a romancer and sound 
asa moralist. Her dialogue, too, is, in this tale, 
good and easy—though still occasionally too 
liberally starred with ‘ flowers of rothorik.” To 
take leave, Mrs. Hall deserves Ireland's (and 
our) best thanks for ‘ The Whiteboy.’ 





The World Surveyed in the XIXth Century; 
or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Ea- 
ploratory Expeditions, (undertaken chiefly by 
Command of Foreign Governments.) Trans- 
lated and (where necessary) Abridged by W 


D. Cooley. 
Ararat.’ 


Vol. I.—‘ Parrot’s Journey to 


[Second Notice.] ~ 
On the morning of September 10th (22nd) Mr. 
Parrot and his companions bade adieu to the 
patriarch, the twelve bishops and archbishops, 
the forty archimandrites and host of deacons, 
and set forward towards the foot of Ararat. The 
party was increased by three or four temporary 
attendants, the most valuable of whom was the 
young deacon, Khachatar Abovian, whose know- 
edge of the Armenian, Persian, Tartar and 
Russian languages rendered him a valuable 
indeed, an indispensable acquisition. He 
earnestly besought permission to accompany 
them, and no wonder: he wanted a frolic, 
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jally to escape from the solemn greybeards, 
hose sunken eyes would twinkle and empty 
heads shake at every appearance of natural 
hilarity. He was to introduce the party to the 


other Armenian establishments on the route or 
in the neighbourhood of the mountain, and to 
serve them whenever he could. Inevery respect 
he won the esteem of those whom he conducted. 


In about six hours the travellers reached the 
Araxes, which they crossed with some difficulty; 
and the same evening saw them safely over the 
Blackwater (Kara-su), where they encamped. 
The following morning they resumed the journey, 
but there was no longer either pathway or level 
Jain; the inequalities of the ground showed 
that they were treading the base of the gigantic 
mountain, It was soon evident, indeed, that 
the frequent interpositions of rock would 
render it impassable for the waggons. They 
were accordingly dismissed, and the baggage 
was conveyed on the backs of oxen to the village 
of Arguri. : : 

But Arguri was afflicted with the plague, and 
would not therefore serve for the head-quarters 
of the party. Fortunately for them, there was 
a small monastery or hermitage higher up the 
declivity, which had no intercourse with the world 
below, and was in consequence free from the 
scourge. Entering the court-yard of this esta- 
blishment, they were met and welcomed by the 
venerable superior, Varthabed Karapet, archi- 
mandrite of St. James, whose austerities forcibly 
remind us of the solitary inmates of the Great 
Chartreuse. He was clad “ in a warm gown of 
blue serge, with a pair of common slippers, and 
woollen Persian socks.” ‘* His head was grey, 
exempt from the obligation of tonsure since the 
downfall of the Persian monarchy, and covered 
with the pointed Capuchin cowl of blue Indian 
stuf; his beard was long; his eyes, deeply 
set and large, spake only of chastened longings 
after a better world.”’ His voice was weak and 
hollow; he never smiled; but there was a bene- 
volence and even cheerfulness in his countenance 
indicative of the peace within. For years he 
had been in the habit of working at his own 
grave, or rather vault, with trowel, mortar and 
stone, and the occupation evidently gave him the 
only real pleasure he was capable of feeling. 
We have called him the superior, but he had no 
monks ; he was accompanied only by two male 
servants to look after his sheep, goats, vegetables, 
&e.—the former being probably no part of his 
diet, but useful to exchange for articles of which 
he had more need. In such an establishment 
the accommodation for seventeen (for to that 
number the party was augmented by Cossacks 
and soldiers from Tiflis, and attendants from the 
monastery) was not likely to be very agreeable. 
Provisions they had to find for themselves, 
wherever they could; but at Arguri and the 
more distant villages money rendered this no 
difficult task. A long chamber adjoining the 
cell of the archimandri‘e served for kitchen and 
parlour,—a sort of granary being given up to 
them for a bed-room. 

Onthe morning of September 12th (24th) Mr. 
Parrot and three companions left the hermitage of 
St. James to ascend the mountain, with the view 
rather of reconnoitring than with any serious 
= of reaching the summit. Passing through 
adeep ravine, and ascending the grassy declivity 
behind, they began to tread the rugged, often 
rocky sides of the mountain; but so fatiguing 
was their progress, owing partly to the excessive 
heat in the early part of the ascent, that it was 
So'clock, p.m. before they had approached even 
near the lower, or occasional border of snow and 
we. Here it was cold enough, and here they 
encamped for the night. At break of day they 
continued their course up the slope on the eastern 
side of the mountain, which, though apparently 





smooth from a distance, is intersected by sharp 
rugged rocks, with deep cavities between them 
full of ice or snow. The first glacier was passed 
with great difficulty and fatigue—so much so, 
that one of the attendants could go no farther, 
and another had previously turned back from a 
similar cause. There remained, therefore, only 
Mr. Parrot and Mr. Schiemann (who had left 
Dorpat with him), but they were not disposed 
to give way. Passing the second glacier and 
the third ridge, they found themselves on the 
border of the permanent ice, which continued 
without intermission to the very summit; and 
this point they estimated at 13,954 feet in eleva- 
tion. Whatever might have been their difficul- 
ties previously, they were small compared with 
those which remained. Though the angle of | 
the ascent did not exceed thirty degrees, yet the 
inequalities were frequent, and the foot could | 
scarcely plant itself securely on any part of the 
ice. Instead of following a direct, they adopted 
an oblique line of ascent, till they gained a ee 
craggy ridge stretching —— towards the 
summit. This they were chiefly enabled to do | 
by the aid of the iron-pointed staffs, with which 
they both made holes in the ice and steadied 
themselves when on the point of losing their 
footing. By the time they had begun to 
proceed upwards on this ridge it was 3 
o'clock, p.M.; and though they were 15,400 
feet above the level of the sea —that is, 
about the same elevation as Mont Blanc,—the 
snowy peak of the Greater Ararat was far above 
them. To reach it that night, even if no insu- 
perable obstacle should intervene, was hopeless ; 
to remain there all night, without attendants or 
necessary supplies, was equally impossible. 
Accordingly, they resolved to descend ; but the 
task was less easy than they had thought :— 

“Satisfied with the result, and with having ascer- 
tained that the mountain was by no means wholly 
inaccessible on this side, and having made our baro- 
metrical observations, we turned about and imme- 
diately fell into a danger which we never dreamt of 
inascending. For, while the footing is generally less 
sure in descending a mountain than in ascending it, 
at the same time it is extremely difficult to restrain 
one’s self and to tread with the requisite caution, 
when looking from above upon such a uniform sur- 
vey of ice and snow, as spread from beneath our feet 
to the distance of two-thirds of a mile without inter- 
ruption, and on which, if we happened to slip and 
fall, there was nothing to prevent our rapidly shoot- 
ing downwards, except the angular fragments of rock 
which bounded the region of ice. The danger here 
lies more in want of habit than in real difficulty. The 
active spirit of my young friend, now engaged in his 
first mountain journey, and whose strength and 
courage were able to cope with harder trials, was 
yet unable to withstand this: treading incautiously, 
he fell; but, ashe was about twenty paces behind me, 
I had time to strike my staff before me in the ice as 
deep as it would go,to plant my foot firmly on my 
excellent many-pointed ice-shoe, and, while my right 
hand grasped the staff, to catch M. Schiemann with 
my left, ashe was sliding by. My position was good, 
and resisted the impetus of his fall; but the tie of the 
ice-shoe, although so strong that it appeared to be of 
a piece with the sole, gave way with the strain ; the 
straps were cut through asif with a knife, and, unable 
to support the double weight on the bare sole, I also 
fell. M. Schiemann, rolling against two stones, came 
to a stoppage with little injury, sooner than myself ; 
the distance over which I was hurried almost uncon- 
sciously, was little short of a quarter of a mile, and 
ended in the debris of lava, not far from the border 
of the glacier.” 

In this disaster the tube of the barometer was 
broken, and the chronometer was opened and 
sprinkled with Mr. Parrot’s blood. But though 
bruised and sore, he was not seriously hurt. 
Both descended, joined their attendant yiger, 
who had been waiting for them, passed the second 
night “in the region of grass,” and reached the 





hermitage of St. James at 10 o'clock the third 


morning. They took especial care not to ac- 
quaint the Armenians with their fall. With 
that people it is an article of faith, that the ark 
yet remains on the summit; that to preserve it 
the ascent is divinely forbidden; and that the 
man who perseveres in the attempt is sure to 
meet with the penalty due to his impious rash- 
ness. There is, to be sure, a small piece of the 
said holy vessel, which is religiously preserved 
in the monastery of Echmiadzin. How came it 
there? Of course, by a miracle. Early in the 
fourth century (or somewhere about that time) 
a monk named Jacob (afterwards patriarch of 
Nisibis) was determined to see whether Noah's 
ark was there or not, even if the ascent should 
take him a whole year. There was no great difti- 
culty, by easy stages, in reaching the line of 
perpetual coagulation ; but much above that he 
could not permanently ascend. Though he 
sometimes attained a great elevation, he always 
found that during his sleep he had slided down- 
wards to the borders of the ice, and his labour 
was toberecommenced. This was discouraging 
enough; but he persevered, until he was one 
night told in a dream that his labour would be 
in vain ; that he must therefore desist; but that 
as his motive was good (to satisfy unbelievers), a 
piece of the real vessel was sent him, which 
would answer the purpose just as well. Hence 
the peculiar sanctity of the relic in the Cathedral 
of Echmiadzin. 

Though this first attempt had been so disas- 
trous, and had been near proving so fatal, it was 
not likely to deter a man who had come all the 
way from Dorpat from making another. Having 
recruited himself by rest, and repaired his 
barometer to his satisfaction, he resolved to 
make a new and public display of his zeal. He 
had a cross a some ten feet high, and a 
leaden plate, with an inscription to indicate the 
altitude which the demons of the mountain 
might permit him to reach. To render the 
enterprise more likely to succeed, the cross 
was prayed to, anointed with oil, and blessed 
by the archimandrite according to the Armenian 
ritual. Beastsof burden were provided, to ascend 
as far as they could with the necessary instru- 
ments, warm clothing, provisions, &c. On the 
morning of September 18th (30th) the party set 
forward, consisting of Mr. Parrot, Von Bahaghel, 
Schiemann, the deacon Abovian, four Armenian 
peasants from Arguri, three Russian soldiers, 
and a driver for the four oxen—in all a dozen, 
which was raised to the baker’s count by the 
accession of Stepan Melik, an elder of Arguri, 
who was an excellent guide. In conformity 
with this man's advice, the ascent was this time 
attempted on the north-west side of the mountain, 
where the way, though longer, is generally less 
precipitous. Passing over the grassy region, 
they came to the sandy and the volcanic, next 
the rocky, and then, very unexpectedly, a plain; 
where, after five hours’ labour, they were glad 
to rest. From this plain, which is nearly twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, the 
declivity is steep, and generally rugged until 
the rocky stage is passed, and the icy region 
commences. At 6 p.m. they had reached 
an elevation of above 13,000 feet, and 
were not far from the border of that region. 
With great difficulty, and by constantly follow- 
ing an oblique direction, the oxen had been 
brought up to this point; but to drive them 
higher was hopeless, and they were turned loose, 
Here the night was passed. At half-past 7 the 
following morning, the bipeds resumed the 
journey, the thermometer standing four degrees 
below the freezing point, and in two hours, after 
great toil, they reached the snowy limits, 14,240 
feet above the level of the sea :— 

* For an instant we halted at the foot of the pyramid 
of snow which before our eyes was projected with 
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wondrous grandeur on the clear blue sky: we chose 
out such matters as could be dispensed with, and left 
them behind a rock ; then serious and in silence, and 
not without a devout shuddering, we set foot upon 
that region which certainly since Noah’s time no 
human being had ever trodden. At first the progress 
was easy, because the acclivity was not very steep, 
and besides it was covered with a layer of fresh snow 
on which it was easy to walk; the few cracks in the 
ice, also, which occurred, were of no great breadth, 
and could be easily stepped over. But this joy did 
not last long; for, after we had advanced about 200 
paces, the steepness increased to such a degree, that 
we were no longer able to tread securely on the snow, 
but, in order to save ourselves from sliding down on 
the ice beneath it, we were obliged to have recourse 
to that measure, for the employment of which I had 
taken care to equip myself and my companions, 
namely the cutting of steps. Although that which 
is called ice on such mountains, is in reality snow 
converted into a glacier, that is to say, permeated 
with water and again frozen, in which state it is far 
from possessing the solidity of true ice, yet like this 
it does not yicld to the pressure of the foot, and 
requires where the slope is very rapid, the cutting of 
steps. For this purpose some of us had brought 
little axes, some bill-hooks, while others again, made 
use of the ice-staff. The general rule in the ascent 
was, that the leader should only cut the ice, just 
enough to allow himselfto mount, and that each as he 
followed should enlarge the step; and thus, while the 
labour of the foremost was lightened, a good path 
was prepared for the descent, wherein much firmer 
footing is required than in ascending.” 

In this painful progress, the carrying of the 
cross was no little hindrance. And there were 
other obstacles. Craggy projections of ice had 
to be turned, and deep te passed over; and 
in surmounting these impediments so much 
time was lost, that there remained not enough 
of daylight for their purposes when they had 
reached a small snowy plain considerably 
under the summit. Besides, a humid wind arose 
and was supposed to indicate a snow-storm. 
Here then, at an elevation of above 16,000 feet 
—the highest that had ever been attained by any 
traveller—they agreed to erect the cross, and 
to descend. It was placed in a position looking 
towards Erivan; and, from its black painted 
colour contrasting with the snows around it, 
must, the author thought, be visible from a con- 
siderable distance. He was greatly pained, he 
tells us, at the necessity for such a descent; but 
there was no remedy; and he was consoled by 
the latent hope that he should still accomplish 
his object. ‘The party now began the descent ; 
at dusk, they cabal the plain where the oxen 
had been left, and where they passed the night ; 
and at ten the following morning, they re-entered 
the walls of the hermitage. 

Hitherto, we have followed our author without 
distrust. His narrative everywhere bears the 
impress of probability and of truth, and has 
been supported by the evidence of his companions. 
But in the reality of what follows, there will, if we 
mistake not, be less confidence—we mean as to 
the alleged fact of his having actually reached 
the summit of Great Ararat. Let us first hear 
his own statement, before we pass any strictures 
upon it. 

In a few days afterwards, so little prospect 
was there of attaining the great object of the 
expedition, that two of the gentlemen from 
Dorpat set forth on a botanizing visit into the 
neighbouring country. While they were absent, 
late as the season was, the sky cleared up, the 
wind fell, and the air became pure; and Mr. 
Parrot proceeded a third time to prepare for 
the ascent. Being furnished with three oxen 
and four peasants by Stepan of Arguri, he left 
the hermitage October 8, accompanied, also, by 
the deacon Abovian, two soldiers, one gentleman 
from Dorpat, and another peasant who volun- 
teered his services. Past experience had taught 
him the advantage of spending the night as near 





as possible to the line of perpetual ice. Having 


reached the rocky region, he sent back both the 
horses which he and the deacon rode, and with 
them returned the Dorpat gentleman (Hehn) 
who, we are given to understand by implication, 
had no relish for the fatiguing exercise that lay 
before them. When the oxen, also, could ascend 
no higher, they were left as before—each man 
carrying with him what seemed indispensable. 
At half-past 5 they had approached very near 
to “the lower border of snow,”’ at an elevation 
of nearly 14,000 feet; and there, as large masses 
of rock lay scattered about, they passed the 
night. Having kindled a fire, though the cold 
was not near so great as on the former occasion 
—(only 40° of Fah.) they passed it in comfort, 
and even cheerfulness. This effect was partly 
produced by the onion soup which the professor 
strongly recommends to every mountain traveller. 
The warmth, the clear sky, the good humour of 
every one seemed like a prognostic of the fol- 
lowing day’s triumph :— 

“ At the first dawn we roused ourselves up, and at 
about half-past six proceeded on our march. The 
last tracts of rocky fragments were crossed in about 
half an hour, and we once more trod on the limits of 
perpetual snow nearly in the same place as before, 
having first lightened ourselves by depositing near 
some heaps of stones such articles as we could dis- 
pense with. But the snowy region had undergone 
a great, and for us by no means favourable change. 
The newly fallen snow which had been of some use 
to us in our former attempt, had since melted, from 
the increased heat of the weather, and was now changed 
into glacier ice, so that notwithstanding the moderate 
steepness of the acclivity, it would be necessary to 
cut steps from below. This made our progress a 
laborious affair, and demanded the full exertion of 
our strength from the first starting, We were 
obliged to leave one of the peasants behind at the 
place where we spent the night, as he complained of 
illness; two others tired in ascending the glacier, 
stopped at first only to rest, but afterwards went back 
to the same station. The rest of us, without allowing 
ourselves to be detained an instant by these accidents, 
pushed on unremittingly to our object, rather excited 
than discouraged by the difficulties in our way. We 
soon after came again to the great crack which marks 
the upper edge of the icy slope just ascended, and 
about ten o’clock we found ourselves exactly in the 
place where we had arrived on the former occasion 
at noon, that is to say on the great plain of snow, 
which forms the first step downward from the icy 
head of Ararat. We saw from a distance of about 
half a mile the cross erected on the 19th September, 
but it looked so uncommonly small, perhaps owing to 
its black colour, that I could not help doubting whether 
T should be able to make it out, and to recognize it with 
an ordinary telescope from the plain of the Araxes. 
In the direction of the summit we had before us an 
acclivity shorter but steeper than that just passed 
over; and between it and the furthest pinnacle there 
seemed to intervene only a gentle swelling of the 
ground. After a short rest, we ascended with the 
aid of hewn steps the next slope (the steepest of all), 
and then another elevation ; but now instead of seeing 
immediately in front of us the grand object of all our 
exertions, a whole row of hills had developed itself to 
our eyes, and completely intercepted the view of the 
summit. At this our spirits which had never fluc- 
tuated so long as we supposed that we had a view of 
all the difficulties to be surmounted sank not a little, 
and our strength exhausted by the hard work of 
cutting steps in the ice, seemed hardly adequate to 
the attainment of the now invisible goal. Yet, on 
calculating what was already doneand what remained 
to be done, on considering the proximity of the suc- 
ceeding row of heights, and casting a glance at my 
hearty followers, care fled, and, * boldly onwards !” 
resounded in my bosom. We passed without stopping 
over a couple of hills; there we felt the mountain 
wind ; I pressed forward round a projecting mound 
of snow, and behold! before my eyes, now intoxicated 
with joy, lay the extreme cone, the highest pinnacle 
of Ararat. Still, a last effort was required of us to 
ascend a tract of ice by means of steps, and that 
accomplished, about a quarter past three on the 27th 
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Here, if the truth be told, w 
and well-earned ; and, for a time, all other feel- 
ings might well be absorbed in it. When th 
travellers had rested themselves a little, and had 
leisure to look about them, they found the sum- 
mit, in shape nearly cruciform about two hun- 
dred paces in circuit, and sloping precipitately 
on every side, particularly towards the south. 
east and north-east. There was no rock, no stone 
nothing but eternal ice. F 

“Should any one now inquire respectin i 
bility of remains of the Ark still cite ee 
it may be replied that there is nothing in that pos- 
sibility incompatible with the laws of nature, if jt 
only be assumed that immediately after the Flood the 
summit of that mountain began to be covered with 
perpetual ice and snow, an assumption which cannot 
be reasonably objected to. And when it is considered 
that on great mountains accumulated coverings of 
ice and snow exceeding 100 feet in thickness are by 
no means unusual, it is obvious that on the top 
of Ararat there may be easily a sufficient depth 
of ice to cover the Ark, which was only thirty 
ells high.” 

The view, we are further told, was not so ex- 
tensive as it might have been, owing toa vapoury 
cloud which covered the valley of the Araxes, 
Through it, like dark spots no bigger than the 
human head, appeared Erivan and Sardarabad. 
Southwards, the hills beyond Bayazed were 
more distinctly visible. To the north-west the 
serrated head of Aleghes rose in majesty, its 
hollows being filled with snow. On the summit, 
proceeds the author, the mercury in the ther- 
mometer stood at nearly seven degrees below 
the freezing point. By the barometer the height 
above the hermitage of St. James was estimated 
at 10,876 feet, or 17,210 feet above the level of 
the sea. This elevation is only 200 feet different 
from the trigonometrical measurement of Mr. 
Fedorov, taken from the plain of Araxes, in the 
first half of October. Having remained on the 
summit about three quarters of an hour, and 
erected a cross, the adventurous party (six in 
number) began the toilsome and dangerous de- 
scent, and the sun had sunk below the horizon 
before they reached the spot where they had 
bivouacked the preceding night. There they 
spent the next, with another cheerful fire, and 
still more cheerful hearts, and about noon the 
following day entered the walls of St. James. 

Such is Mr. Parrot’s narrative in a con- 
densed form. Of its truth we entertained 
no doubt during the composition of the first 
notice; but as, with pen in hand, we fol- 
lowed him step by step, in his third ascent, and 
took into consideration other circumstances to 
which little or no allusion has yet been made, 
the suspicion arose that much of what we were 
reading was pure invention, and every new ex- 
amination has given force to the impression. 
Though the task is in no respect agreeable, we 
are bound to state the reasons of our scepticism; 
and our readers may approve or reject them at 
their own pleasure. 

From the pointed and rugged forms of the 
icy peak of Great Ararat, preceding travellers 
had declared the ascent to be impossible. When, 
therefore, news of the actual ascent was spread 
through central Europe, one scientific an lite- 
rary writer at the least had the boldness to deny 
it. Alarmed for his reputation, Mr. Parrot 
obtained, through the medium of the Russian 
government, affidavits from four out of the five 
persons who, according to his relation, had 
ascended and descended with him. As these 
affidavits were taken within two years after the 
alleged event, there was not enough of intet- 
vening time to impair the memory in regard to 
any of the circumstances. These five persons 
were the deacon Abovian, Alexei Sdrovenko, 
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and Matvei C halpanof, soldiers of the forty-first 
Yager regiment serving In Armenia, Murat Po- 
ian, and Ovannes Aivassian, _Armenian in- 
habitants of the village of Arguri. From their 
testimony, —the very testimony adduced for the 
ascent to the summit—we expect to show that 
it did not take effect. _We do not say that it 
could not—for we dismiss altogether the alleged 
hysical impossibility. ' 

Of these witnesses, the two soldiers were exa- 
mined on oath Nov. 2, 1831, by the high priest, 
Vassili Romanof, in presence of five officers of 
the regiment, assembled (apparently) at Tiflis 
or Erivan. In answer to the questions put by 
him, both swore unhesitatingly that in Sep- 
tember 1829 they had accompanied Mr. Parrot 
to the very summit of Ararat; that they had 
fixed a wooden cross on the summit firmly in 
the ice; and that the ascent and descent had 
occupied three days. When asked what reward 
they had received from the professor, they re- 
plied, a ducat in the hermitage of St. James; 
but that on their return to Erivan they had each 
received ten silver rubles from their command- 
ing officer. ’ 

This positive evidence would of course settle 
the dispute, were it not counterbalanced by that 
of the two Armenians of Arguri. They, too, 
were examined on oath October 15th, 1831, by 
the Armenian priest Ter Sakar, in presence of 
the Russian superintendent of police of Erivan. 
Both deposed to the other circumstances as re- 
lated by the Professor ; but both denied that 
they had ever reached the summit of the moun- 
tain. ‘ We were not on the summit, and could 
not get there, because further on there is no 
snow lying, but only ice; and besides the steep- 
ness of the slope allows no farther progress.” 
For their reward they had each a silver ruble. 

At the same time, or rather three days before, 
(Oct. 12th, 1831) Stepan Melik (called in the 
depositions Melik Stepan Aga), the chief of 
Arguri, was examined on oath by another priest, 
in presence of the same superintendent of police, 
Erivan, As he did not accompany the Professor 
in the third ascent, his evidence is only hearsay ; 
but still it is worth something. Murat Pogos- 
sian and Ovannes Aivassian had always said that 
on this (third) occasion they had not ascended 
higher than on the second, and that the second 
cross, though fixed in a different place, was not 
higher up the mountain. But it may not be 
amiss to transcribe the opinion of this shrewd 
local chief as to the possibility of reaching the 
top of the mountain :-— 

“As to ascending the highest summit of Ararat, 
that is quite impossible, partly on account of the 
terrible cold, which makes it difficult even to draw 
one’s breath, even where the cross was erected, but 
chiefly because the mountains, rising beyond the 
place of the cross, fill one with terror at the first view 
of their steepness, and no longer covered with snow 
but all of ice, they rise like great walls; and even, 
inorder to succeed in reaching the place where the 
ctoss is erected, it is necessary that the ice on the 
mountain should be covered with snow. With 
respect tothe length of time which would be required 
to reach the summit (supposing this to be possible), 
itis the more difficult to estimate it, inasmuch as no 
one ever reached before even the point where the 
ctoss is erected ; and in climbing the mountain to the 
place here indicated, I and the villagers were often 

obliged to haul up M. Parrot and his companions with 
ropes,” 

Mr. Parrot, of course, denies this employment 
of the ropes; but he cannot be a witness in his 
own cause, 

At the first glance, the evidence appears to 

so completely balanced,—two for and two 

against—that the question would be left merely 
doubtful. But there are other considerations 
capable, we think, of turning the balance in 
favour of the Armenian witnesses. 1. If they 





had really ascended to the summit, they would 


surely not have concealed a feat so flattering to 
their vanity, and least of all from their village 
chief, with whom they were in daily intercourse. 
2. They must have known that their testimony 
to Mr. Parrot’s success could not fail to be 
agreeable to the Russian authorities, and they 
were consequently disposed to confirm his state- 
ments as far as they could. 3. The same con- 
sideration, viz. the wish of gratifying their 
superiors, might have led the two Russian 
soldiers to stretch their consciences for that pur- 
pose, no less than for the honour claimed by 
their country of having first succeeded in so 
hazardous and difficult an enterprise. 4. Why 
did each of them receive ten silver rubles on 
their return to Erivan, when their pay as sol- 
diers must have been accumulating all the time 
of their absence? The local authorities of Russia 
are not wont to be thus liberal towards the 
lowest of their subordinates. 5. Chalpanof, who 
is made the mouthpiece of the replies given in 
the examination, had actually ascended with the 
professor and others to the top of Lité/e Ararat, 
afew days after the alleged ascent to the summit 
of the Great Ararat. Did he observe the letter 
and disregard the spirit of his oath? 6. The 
documents to which we refer come to us through 
Russian hands, and are translated by Mr. Parrot 
himself. 

If a consideration of these circumstances 
should incline the balance in favour of the na- 
tive Armenians’ evidence, two others may be 
adduced of at least equal weight in support of 
the same view. 1. None of the Europeans— 
not even the feld-yiiger, who had left Dorpat 
with the Professor—were present at this third 
ascent. Von Behaghel and Schiemann were 
gone on ‘an interesting excursion to the salt 
mines of Kulpe, up the Araxes, sixty miles 
from Ararat.” Fedorov, we suppose, was oc- 
cupied in the plains below on his trigonometrical 
labours, though we are informed that he carried 
them on “ during the first half of October ;”’ at 
least, if he were not there, we know not where 
he was. Hehn, as we have already observed, 
left the party very early on the first day of the 
third ascent,—why, is best known to the parties 
concerned. As to the feld-yiiger, we are not 
told where he was. That all these should be 
absent seems passing strange: — nobody re- 


tained but ignorant Armenians and Russian: 


soldiers, who were not likely to hear a syllable, 
during the rest of their lives, of literary disputes 
in Europe. 2. But no! all the Armenians pre- 
sent were not ignorant. Was not the deacon 
Abovian there? Then why was not his testi- 
mony also brought forward? Why is not a word 
said about him or it? His abode, the monastery of 
Echmiadzin, was nearer to either Tiflis or Eri- 
van than the village of Arguri, and much more 
accessible. Was he applied to, and his testi- 
mony suppressed? Or was he not applied to? 
In either case, the exclusion of so important 
a witness would (at least, in our opinion) alone 
be fatal to Mr. Parrot’s pretension. We may, 
indeed, be told that “ dark superstition’ would 
prevent the community of Echmiadzin from 
allowing the young deacon to be examined,— 
just as it did prevent (so the Professor insinuates) 
the villagers of Arguri from telling the truth. 
The superstition is too ridiculous to deserve a 
thought. If even this superstition existed to 
such an extent as to occasion deliberate perjury, 
it would not, we may safely conclude, have been 
able to withstand Russian influence. Had the 
truth been presumed favourable to the claim of 
the Dorpat professor, it would have been forced 
from the young deacon, though the whole 
monastery, and the whole Armenian church, 
had encouraged him to conceal or pervert it. 
From these united considerations, we are 





irresistibly led to the conclusion that Dr. Parrot 


did not ascend the summit of Great Ararat. 
We care not for the eulogium passed upon him 
by Von Humboldt, who had probably no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. Even if it did 
not exclusively relate (as it most certainly does) 
to the Professor’s candour in owning himself 
wrong in his former barometrical levellings 
(executed in 1811) between the Euxine and the 
Caspian (there is little candour in acknow- 
ledging what, as he well foresaw, scientific 
experiments would soon determine to be erro- 
neous, and erroneous in fact they have been 
determined), what would it weigh against posi- 
tive facts, and presumptions so strong as almost 
to deserve the name of facts? On this subject 
we shall not add another word. 

We cannot dismiss this celebrated moun- 
tain without adverting for a moment to the 
earthquake which, in 1840, so much affected it, 
and so dreadfully scourged the neighbouring 
country. It broke out on the 20th of June, 
about a quarter before seven in the evening, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the mountain 
lasted only two or three minutes; farther off it 
was felt until seven, with more or less violence. 
At the very commencement the hermitage of 
St. James and the village of Arguri, with its 
thousand inhabitants, were buried for ever be- 
neath the river of lava, mud, rocks, snow, and 
ice precipitated from the bowels of the moun- 
tain, from the higher declivity, or from the 
chasm which lay high up the slope. The banks 
of the Araxes gaped with hideous cracks, ten 
or twelve feet wide, parallel with the river, 
and threw out water and sand. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sharur, three thousand houses were 
cast down; in Erivan and the neighbouring 
villages above six thousand shared the same 
fate, and thousands more in different directions, 
though the loss of life was fortunately insigni- 
ficant. On the summit itself immense quan- 
tities of snow and ice were gradually loosened, 
and on the morning of the 24th, at nine o’clock, 
it moved downwards, carrying rocks, precipices, 
mud, &c. along in one vast stream, from eighty 
to a hundred feet deep, and miles in width, and 
exhausted itself in the valley of the Araxes. 
The most striking result of this voleanic action 
is, that the icy summit of Great Ararat is sunk 
considerably, though it has not fallen in, as was 
reported at the time. Whether this revolution 
has rendered the ascent easier, must be left to 
the determination of future travellers. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Prime Minister: an Historical Romance, by 
William H. G. Kingston, author of ‘ The Circassian 
Chief, &c. 3 vols.—This novel was overlooked by 
us on its first appearance ; a matter, however, of less 
regret, inasmuch as it is strong enough to wait. A 
more interesting historical romance has not been 
recently given to the public. The Marquis de 
Pombal makes as grand a hero as could be well 
selected; and Mr. Beckford’s ‘ Peninsular Sketches’ 
had already revived in our minds the period of 
his rule; when betwixt the Jesuits and the con- 
spiring nobles, a weak monarch and a beautiful 
lady, it required no common nerve for a statesman 
to reach the highest honours and to retain them. 
What an event, too, for any romance wanting a 
crisis is presented by the great Lisbon earthquake! 
Save for a few faults of style—a perpetual inclination 
to interpose betwixt the reader and the story being 
the gravest—Mr. Kingston’s novel is unusually read- 
able. Ie sees clearly, and describes vividly. It is a 
pity, peradventure, that he chooses just now to throw 
his mite into the cauldron of anti-Jesnitical agita- 
tion; since we are persuaded that the system of 
confronting one excitement by another is futile, and 
not final. He is also, as an artist, too much addicted 
to hair-breadth ‘scapes and lucky encounters, which, 
as machinery, ought by this time to be obsolete, 
having seen much hard service. But there is the 
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glow of the South over the priests, robbers, and 
hidalgos of this tale, and interest and intrigue enough 
in their evolutions to spoil more than one night’s 
rest on the part of the fervent novel-reader. In 
short, having taken up the book with little inclina- 
tion, we laid it down with regret, and shall be glad 
to meet Mr. Kingston again. 

The Fortunes of Roger de Flor : or, the Alumgavars, 
8 vols——The Greek historians have been already 
drawn upon by the romancer and the dramatist. It 
was the mistake of an over-wrought mind, feverishly 
searching after novelty, to choose Alexius and Anna 
Comnena and Nicephorus Briennius as personages for 
a tale, even though their insipidities were to be re- 
lieved by such a steel-bright hero and heroine as 
Count Robert of Paris and the brave Brenhilda, his 
spouse. What a difference, again, in Miss Baillie’s 
power as a poetess when writing ‘De Montfort’ or 
*Orra,’ or that exquisite drama, ‘The Beacon,’ or 
when spurring up her perplexed invention to throw 
dramatic splendour and pathos round the story of 
Constantine Paleologus! We purposely recal these 
examples, in order tu mitigate the epithet “heavy,” 
which needs must »e attached to ‘ The Fortunes of 
Roger de Flor;’ astory referable, in some degree, to 
the same period. As a romance it is well written ; 
and its fault lies, we apprehend, in the scene being 
laid on barren ground, rather than in the romancer’s 
want of power. Still, he has not altogether mastered 
his craft. Like Sir Bulwer Lytton in his ‘ Last of 
the Barons,’ we have far too much of anxious authen- 
tication of the real—breaking the enchantments of 
the fictitions—chronicler. Unless a writer can in- 
spire confidence sufficient to render such warrants 
unnecessary, he is better occupied in compiling his- 
tories than in weaving fictions. Foot-notes and 
interpolated quotations come too near Mrs. Jarley’s 
“gold-eyed needle of the period” to be admissible. 
Yet there is a high strain of chivalrous bravery 
running through this same ‘Roger de Flor,’ with 
his train of “wild horses,” the Alumgavars, whom 
none but himself could ride. And the Spanish 
caballero is well vindicated in Ximenes, whose fealty 
to his old friend Roger, and whose ambitions to rise, 
are traversed by his resolution to take neither part 
nor share in the doings of these lawless mercenaries. 
We grieve that so noble and high-minded a gentle- 
man should have barbed an arrow so keenly as the 
one Ximenes unconsciously prepared for Roger's 
daughter Alice ; and, though the author may not, we 
cannot help feeling the heroine Theodora an inter- 
loper, whose sovereignty is bought at the price of 
sorrow too sad to contemplate. Melec the Koord 
is an unconscious imitation of Scott’s Cadwallon, in 
‘The Betrothed.’ Having said this, we must close 
the book, which wants but a little craftsmanship to 
deserve a place beside the historical novels of those 
whom the genius of “the Great Unknown” warmed 
into life. 

Stanhope, a Domestic Novel, by J. Middleton, Esq. 
—This is a sort of didactic story, with a stale moral; 
proposing the discovery of the true source of human 
happiness, and professing to find it inwisdom. The 
treatment is so sketchy as not to permit the display 
of character ; its hero has nothing to distinguish him 
beyond his being an illegitimate child and a platonic 
metaphysician. Human nature, too, is sometimes 
libelled for want of a proper acquaintance with its 
workings. Thus we have a monster, instead of a 
man, in one Balzac, a Parisian, who is described as 
projecting a scheme of “ social regeneration,” not for 
the benefit of society, but consciously for its injury ; 
and from motives of revenge. Truly a clumsy con- 
trivance. The enthusiasts, in whose seething brains 
such projects are engendered, are as much deceived 
as deceiving. If they call evil, good, it is under the 
name of good that they pursue it. Far better would it 
be to show how such theories seduce and blind the 
judgment, than thus, in a work of fiction, to sacrifice 
the probabilities of character to the prejudices of the 
politician. However, a work so slight in design and 
structure requires no very grave censure; it is but a 
trifle at best, whose ephemeral existence can be little 
affected by criticism. 

Chronicles of the Bastile. First Series. The Ber- 
trandiére. An Historical Romance.—This book would 
never have been published had not Mr. Ainsworth’s 
‘Tower of London’ led the way.—As little would 
Mr. R. Cruikshank’s illustrations have seen the 


engender. 





light liad not ‘George the Great’ (somewhat of a 
mannerist we will admit)—given the pattern of 
bony heroines, beady-eyed villains, and lovers with 
spindle shanks. Notwithstanding this, as a piece of 
direct imitation “the jest ‘s clever."—Nay, we are 
not quite so sure as Mr. Ainsworth would desire, 
that a copy may not once in a hundred years (to 
prove the rule) be more effective and brilliant than 
an original. Here, at all events, we have not the 
worst Louis Quatorze whom the novel writers have 
given us. With “his solidity,” as he used to call 
that wondrous woman the Maintenon, at his side— 
sitting as soberly as Lady Grace to outward appear- 
ance—but at heart as “spiritful and victorious” as 
Semiramis herself. Here too we have d’Argenson, 
the well-known governor of the Bastile ; and as in- 
carnate a demon as the Lord of such a Pandemonium 
should be: with all the proper array of fair maidens, 
base and generous tools, lovers in difficulties, and old 
menin duresse. Not a few, in short, of the grisly phan- 
toms, which belong to every old prison, are skilfully 
evoked by our anonymous necromancer. We 
shall not be indisposed to receive the other volumes, 
in which the other towers of the fortress are done 
into romance. There is a half promise of the true 
story of the ‘Man in the Iron Mask,’ at the close 
of these volumes, 

The College Chums, by Charles Lister, Esq. 2 vols. 
—A weary pilgrimage through the first volume has 
convinced us that these ‘College Chums’ can never 
be house-mates of ours. Briefly, the novel is the 
poorest of the poor—a thing of shreds and patches, 
showing here a scrap of * Peter Priggins,—there, a 
shred of ‘ CalebStukely,-—anon a lugubrious mimicry 
of some of Pelham’s clothes-wisdom, only ex ble in 
the original, when he was young. In the second moiety 
there appears an obvious determination to wring the 
reader’s heart : but ours, it may be feared, has grown 
tough; for, after trying again and again for the right 
frame of sorrowful sympathy, we had no alternative 
than to leave the book to those who are less fasti- 
dious, 

Torrington Hall; being an Account of Two Days 
passed at that Magnificent and Philosophically conducted 
Establishment for the Insane, by Arthur Wallbridge. 
—This is a lively, but in many respects a visionary 
book. It ought to be read, however, by all who are 
in any way connected with the unfortunate class of 
persons for whom Torrington Hall (of course there 
is no such place) is designed. Hitherto the general 
treatment of insanity has been wretchedly ineffectual: 
until of late years, it has been abominably absurd and 
cruel, The author is right in ascribing the malady to 
the evils ofan artificial state of society, and to the in- 
cessant anxieties which such a state must necessarily 
But whether he is right in representing 
such an establishment as the one in question the 
best remedy for the malady, we shall not inquire. 
It is, however, clear that he would extend the system 
said to be adopted at ‘Torrington Hall’ to the 
whole of society; that he would split it into com- 
munities, each under a separate government, and 
thus entirely change the nature and condition of man 
in connexion with his fellows. The author represents 
himself as having once written a book called ‘ Jest 
and Earnest.’ In which of the two moods he may 
have written the volume before us, we are at a loss 
to determine. 

Fortune and other Poems ; to which is added Maria 
Maybud, a True Tale, by Hope.—Written by a mem- 
ber of the world-celebrated “ Humble Endeavour 
Club,” and modestly presented not as offerings from 
the head, but from “the heart.” The.author himself 
concedes that there is nothing in the one, and we 
have failed to discover anything in the other. 

De Harno, a Story of the Olden Time, by a Wan- 
derer.—It had been well if our pilgrim had wandered 
somewhere in the present rather than into the past. 
But not only are the stories of the olden time, but 
the mode of treatment is obsolete. 

The Life of St. Augustine of Canterbury, Apostle of 
the English The author of the present elaborate 
sketch has a right to his opinions in a country like 
this, where the most ample religious toleration is 
justly allowed to everybody. It is neither our duty 
nor our inclination to discuss them. We may, how- 
ever, feel no ordinary surprise that a Roman Catholic 
in creed (for such he really is, and what is stranger, 
he believes more than the Roman Catholics them- 
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The Druid’s Talisman, by the Rev. J, 
A.B.—This is a legend of the Derby Pek. toa 
is Oswy, the victor of Penda, King of Mercia : Sto “4 
the forsaken mistress of the slain monarch, _ mat 
of sorcery and a talisman, the breaking of which jg 
fatal to the false lover, aids in producing the cata. 
strophe. The poem is written in octosyllabic verse 
and affects the Norse mythological machinery +_. 
but, we regret to add, is intolerably dull. It is fol. 
lowed by other ballads and lyrics, but unfortunately 
they all come under the same category, 

Reflections for Leisure Hours, by C.J. Yorke 
Poems which have a serious interest, being express) 
devoted to “the duties, hopes and privileges of life.” 
These are high themes ;—here, however, they are 
unambitiously treated—in verses correct enough be- 
cause more than enough mechanical, but wanting 
both in ease and force. There is much—too much. 
now of this well-disposed, so called, religious poetry; 
but the mind is not to be improved by such means; 
the fancy must be excited, and the heart touched, 
before any moral or intellectual result can flow 
either from reading or writing a book. 

Medical Education; a Lecture delivered at King’s 
College, London, by Professor Royle, M.D.—This is 
a brief outline of the studies necessary in the educa- 
tion of the medical man. Dr. Royle frequently 
alludes to the advantages that would result to the 
public, if many of those studies which are supposed 
to be purely medical entered into our courses of 
general education. We do not see any reason that 
medical men should monopolize the sciences of che 
mistry, botany, comparative anatomy, and physiology, 
They are founded on facts which have as much 
relation to the every-day occupations of men in 
general as those of medical men. Life is every day 
sacrificed for the want of a knowledge of the simplest 
facts belonging to these sciences, and yet no effort is 
made to introduce them into our courses of general 
education, and the attendance on lectures where 
these subjects are taught with every possible advan- 
tage is confined to medical students. Much of Dr. 
Royle’s essay is taken up with pointing out the ad- 
vantages of King’s College as a medical school,—and 
certainly much credit is due to the professors of that 
institution, for rendering it available for this purpose, 
in spite of many disadvantages and the exclusive con- 
stitution of the College. 

Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of the Verte- 
brate Animals, by Rudolph Wagner, M.D., trans- 
lated by Alfred Tulk, M.R.C.S.—Dr. Wagner is well 
known as an accurate comparative anatomist, and a 
philosophical physiologist, and this translation isa valu- 
able addition to the many recent works that have been 
published in this country on comparative anatomy. 
The different systems of organs are examined through- 
out each class of the vertebrate animals. The follow- 
ing isthe order in which the various organs are treated: 
tegumentary, osseous, muscular, and nervous systems; 
organsof the senses; digestive, circulatory, and respira- 
tory systems; urinary organs, particular organs of 
secretion, and the generative system. Not the least 
valuable part of the work is a copious Bibliography, 
which follows the history and description of each set 
of organs, An atlas was published with the original, 
which the translator promises to publish if the present 
work meets witha sale. The translation is faithfully 
executed, : 

Synoptical Account of the Effects of Certain Medi- 
cines applied in the Treatment of Asthma and Cone 
sumption, on the Principle of Endosmosis, by W. H. 
Brown, M.D. F.L.S.—A pamphlet of twenty-one 
pages, which would have been much more extensively 
read had it been published in one or other of the 
numerous medical periodicals. The author recom- 
mends the application of lotions to the chest in asthma 
and consumption, and supposes they relieve on the 
principle of endosmosis. He quotes the example given 
by Dutrochet of the transference of water and mucl- 
lage through the sides of an organic membrane, when 
the latter is made to divide them, and concludes that 
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ransference of matter from without and 
take place through the membranes of a 
ae hody. That such a transference may take 
cannot be denied, but that tubercular matter 
wan be transferred from the lungs to the skin in this 

nner the author has wholly failed to prove. The 
aumtiy of Dr. Marshall Hall would lead us to be- 
iene that some benefit had been experienced by the 
= ‘ication of lotions to the chest in consumption ; 
ne the manner in which such cases ought to be 

rted in order to give any satisfactory conclusion, 
ye would refer to the work of M. Louis on Phthisis. 
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NOTES ON THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 
Bonn, August 11, 1845. 

A brilliant pen is wanted to describe this “ cele- 
brity” (as Dr. Burney called the Handel Commemo- 
ration). Yet “brilliant” is not the word; for the 
Germans are joyous, genial, noisy, elaborate in cere- 
monial (especially in their table festivities), rather 
than “brilliant,” as the French, or even we English, 
understand it. Seldom, indeed, has any city pre- 
sented such a scene of interest as this quiet little 
university town; and there has rarely been such a 
gathering on any road as on the Belgian railway last 
Saturday. One may desire principally to speak of 
music ; but no chronicler can, on such an occasion, 
omit to mention the gate by which it was reached. 
And the ten o’clock train from Liege to Verviers, of 
the 9th of August, was, as a sign of the age, at least 
4 remarkable as the honours done toa mighty genius 
in his grave, whom his contemporaries fiouted— 
neglected—_et die—in sad, buttrue phrase. In that 
train might be seen an ambassador, ‘* mobbing it” 
among French musicians or Belgian supernumeraries, 
with his portfolio under his arm, containing matter 
for peace or war, or—who knows ?—health and 
strength for a great country, in the shape of a new 
constitution ; hard by, a bevy of English authoresses ; 
then, M. Un tel, whose violin is “of old” known 
through all the circles of Parisian chamber-music,— 
Madame Une telle, whose voice made so many a 

don drawing-room vocal during the past season. 


Such a confusion of hands-shaking—such a babble of 
languages—such reports (the uncertain advent of our 
Queen giving these their last piquancy)—I never 
recollect to have heard or dreamed of; and happy 
were they who quietly came to an anchor in safe 
quarters, in the grave university town of Bonn, on 
Saturday night last. Many must have “ camped 
out,” as the Americans phrase it, in the highways 
of Cologne, for want of better lodgment. 

All this tumult, all this honour, all this excitement 
(our Sovereign not taking the Jion’s share thereof !) 
for a poor musician, who was born poor—lived poor 
—died poor! Time has few more strange and capri- 
cious phantasmagoria to show, methinks ; and there 
was no arriving in Beethoven's birth-town, as the 
Germans would call it,—alive and astir, and swarming 
with the gifted and the intellectual of every country,— 
without drawing the comparison—without calling to 
mind the doleful and unrewarded life, while under 
the spell of the magnificent obsequies, But, apart 
from the contemplations which may, to some, savour 
of super-sentiment or transcendentalism, there is and 
has been enough in this Festival to excite wonder 
and interest on the part of recorder and reader. It 
appeared, some few days ago—I am telling no faéry 
tales—that the manége, or riding school, where the 
great musical performances were to have been held, 
was pronounced by Liszt, on his arrival, too mean, 
and wholly insufficient for so great an occasion. What 
was to be done? ‘“ Build a new room!” said the 
artist. “ How provide the funds?” “TJ will, if the 
Festival fail,” was the answer. No sooner said than 
done. Herr ‘T'wirner, the head architect of the 
Cologne Cathedral restorations, was called into coun- 
cil, there and then; and the room was planned, and 
in twelve days completed. The wall of a garden 
behind the University was knocked down, trees torn 
up, the ground levelled, timbers brought out of the 
Rhine from one of the rafts, and six hundred men 
set to work. The result would merit some descrip- 
tion had it been done in one hundred and twenty 
days, instead of twelve. The room is a long basilica- 
shaped apartment—supported on fourteen arches— 
some hundred yards long; and the temporary arrange- 
ments and decorations of which are so singularly 
complete, picturesque, and effective, as to suggest 
the idea of the fairy Morgana, rather than any mortal 
German-Catholic architect. The walls are merely 
papered with a cool red, giving the effect of stone,— 
the pillars wreathed with natural ivy, and with palm 
leaves by way of capitals; for carvings, there 
are merely garlands; and the roof timbers are 
left in all their simplicity, with a blue ceiling 
behind :—but the effect is capital; and confounding 
to all such as, like myself, have been too apt to 
imagine that the miracles of speed and combination 
were exclusively the property of us hard-headed 
English. I am happy to believe, in addition, that this 
room, so far from further straining the generosity of 
the most munificent of musicians ancient and modern, 
will not only pay its own expenses, but remain as a 
property to Beethoven's town for years to come. 

I would fain not mar so pleasant a record by 
notices of grumblings, vexations, and the ill-blood 
which—woe for poor humanity !—seems, of necessity, 
to be stirred when artists come together ; but, “pity 
‘tis, “tis true,” that all this munificence, and the long 
course of generosity which has brought about the pre- 
sent consummation, have not exempted Liszt from the 
pecking of “the daws,” who will fly at every game. 
Some have wondered why a Cantata of his should 
have been performed; as if it was not graceful that 
he to whom the completion of the monument was 
owing should have the office of pronouncing the 
funeral oration! Others have sneered at the idea of 
his conducting the great works of Beethoven; as if 
the highest genius was not capable of bending itself, 
in turn, to all tasks alike. Then, one or two of the 
greatest German musicians, whose presence might 
have been expected, seem somewhat studiously to 
absent themselves. Spohr, Meyerbeer, Moscheles 
are here; but if I ask“ Where is Mendelssohn ?” 
—the answer is not ready. Of course, with regard to 
these absences, there will be half a hundred gossip- 
pings and glosses. Perhaps, however, these will only, 
when summed up, make the roc’s egg, the want of 
which is, for ever, to be the drawback on human 
perfection and human felicity. 


which Beethoven's c minor Symphony and Liszt's 
own Cantata were played, directed by himself. So 
many persons had resolved, beforehand, that this 
great artist should not be able to conduct, owing to 
the superabundant animation of his pianoforte playing, 
and his tendency to “grace” the music under his 
care, that I suppose I may, for once, have put faith 
in the character which was merely a prophecy, and 
felt a little nervous. I need not: his conducting is 
the union, to a wish, of spirit and steadiness, of 
musical science and the power to inspire confidence, 
But having stated this, because it will surprise some 
in England, I will not dwell further on the rehearsal; 
as I must speak of the first concert, and my first 
hearing of Beethoven’s “ Missa Solennis” in p major, 
—which was conducted by Dr. Spohr, and the solo 
parts sustained by Miles. Tuczek and Schloss, Hernn 
Bayer and Staudigl. It is hardly possible to describe 
the effect this work produced on me,—after having 
taken some pains to familiarize myself with all the 
“rich and strange” combinations it contains, and 
having always conceived a hearing of it to be one of 
those dreams there was small chance of time fulfilling. 
It never can go easily. The enormous difficulty of the 
solo parts must strain the strongest voices; and the 
thorough want of cue (to use a familiar phrase) ren- 
der necessary that almost metronomic attention to 
time, co-existent with which there can be few graces 
of expression: and thus, in the end, the ear must 
become wearied rather than delighted. Yet nothing 
I have yet heard equals the sublimity of some por- 
tions of the work ;—ef all the ideas. The solemn and 
ample Kyrie—the brilliant Gloria, with the sudden 
dropping of the voices on the words “Et in terra 
pax”—the strangely pathetic “Qui tollis”— the 
“Credo” with its wondrous close—the “ Benedictus,” 
introduced and accompanied by one of the most 
ravishing violin solosthat evena Beethoven could write, 
—the “ Agnus Dei”—and the “ Done nobis pacem,” 
enhanced and emphasized (perhaps somewhat too 
dramatically) by the passing threats of warfare, in a 
flourish of trumpets and roll of drums—would each 
claim an article, if gone into analytically—so new, 
yet so intelligible—so complicated, yet so sublime, 
are they! And I never felt so intimately the want 
of variety and appropriate fineness of terms to de- 
scribe the effects and sensations produced by musical 
compositions of the highest order. Enough, there- 
fore, to say, that the possibility of such a performance 
being got together ought to give our musicians enter- 
prise and courage to produce this noble work in 
London: though, as our female voices are generically 
lower than the Germans, the practice of it will be in 
proportion increasingly difficult and harassing; and 
when shall we get such a pianissimo, such a mezzo 
piano, and such a mezzo forte, from our wind instru- 
ments as Dr. Spohr commanded from the band,— 
which, be it recollected, is casually compounded, and 
not a standing force under regular discipline? The or- 
chestra and chorus, I should already have said, num- 
ber some 700. The Choral Symphony, which formed 
the second part of the concert, pleased more than 
the Mass—becauise, I verily believe, it is better known. 
I must mention, as a trait of German attentiveness, 
that one or two stragglers, who were anxious to leave 
the room when the last grand crash was “ setting in,” 
were so fierily reproved by the elderly gentlemen, 
who started up, half a dozen at a time, in great dis. 
pleasure, that to creep out before the last note was 
sounded demanded no small amount of courage, 
The effect of the new room, when lighted, was capital : 
never, surely, was temple more gracefully improvised, 
or on so honourable an occasion. 

Another trait of German art I must mention— 
though to record it trenches more on personality than 
is my wont. I ran against Pischek, last evening, 
after the concert; and asked him why he had not sung 
in the Mass or the Choral Symphony ?—* I was not 
engaged,” was the simple answer, “but I did sing— 
at the back of the chorus of basses: yes, and heart- 
ily, too.” Tell this to our first-class singers. No 
wonder the music went well, with such aids and co- 
adjutors. But what a life these artists lead! After 
the performancesof yesterday, most of them started by 
a night train to Cologne,—there to hold a rehearsal, 
to-day, of some of the music which is to be “set 
before the Queen!” They will return to-morrow, 
early,—in time for the Mass in the Minster, the Inau- 





I wrote the above after the morning’s rehearsal; at 











guration, and the evening concert. 
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Meanwhile, the uncertainty of Her Majesty’s plans 
has thrown everything a little out of order, and com- 
ag the committee to alter their arrangements. 

he Monday’s music has to be put off a day; and 
such as desire may go and lunch at Nonnenwerth, or 
whirl down to Cologne, and listen for the Queen’s 
coming. They were making preparations, some days 
since, for lighting and decorating with boughs the 
tunnels through which she is to pass;—capropos of 
which I heard a French traveller, on Saturday, gravely 
calling the attention of his companion to the pheno- 
menon of trees growing in the dark. But the wiser 
ones will, by a little silence and retreat, strengthen 
their souls against to-morrow. After which you 
shall have more of my notes. 





Geneva, August 6, 1845. 

We have had a little excitement here this week, 
in consequence of the distribution of prizes to the 
students at the College, and the opening of the Ex- 
hibition of Paintings by native artists. The distri- 
bution of prizes is made almost a national, or repub- 
lican f€te, and is unique of its kind. The quiet 
town, last Monday morning, was frightened from its 
propriety by the firing of cannon and the parading 
and marching of soldiers in all directions, in honour 
of the lads who had been successful in the late 
examinations at the College. The prizes were dis- 
tributed in the Cathedral. Here were assembled, in 
their robes, the Government and the several corps 
@’ état, as also the Pastors,—the Catholic clergy de- 
clining to attend, as they could not give their sanction 
to the religious service which was to take place. The 
successful few were ranged in a hollow square at the 
upper part of the building; behind them, occupying 
nearly the whole of the centre of the church, were 
placed the other pupils, in all amounting to nearly a 
thousand: whilst an immense mass of Genevese and 
strangers filled up the remaining parts. The pro- 
ceedings were commenced by a religious service ; 
several addresses were made by the members of 
the Council, and at length the prizes were dis- 
tributed by the President of the Council, wearing, 
as on extraordinary occasions, a dress sword. All 
the powers of the State, civil, military and reli- 
gious, were united to do honour to these young scions 
of the republic. They had been conducted to the 
Cathedral by a band of music and a grand cortege. 
Several of the members of the Government ad- 
dressed them, the clergy implored the Divine benedic- 
tion upon them, whilst the military who were on 
guard in the public places fired salvos in their honour. 
The old walls of the Cathedral rung with demon- 
strations of joy whenever a student received a second 
prize! The day’s proceedings were concluded on 
the Plan Palais, a large open site outside the Porte 
Neuve. Here the several schools were marched 
down in the same order, and accompanied in the 
same manner as in the morning to the Cathedral. 
Soldiers were drawn up on different parts of the 
ground, artillery bellowed forth its welcome to the 
young party as they advanced; and at last they were 
all seated at dinner, at public tables and in the open 
air, in true Spartan style. Unfortunately, a heavy rain 
putan end to all the amusements of theevening. I un- 
derstand, on inquiry, that the College hasfundsattached 
to it, but insufficient to pay for the entire expenses; so 
that each parent is obliged to pay a sum, though incon- 
siderable, for the education of his child. The course of 
instruction is very similar to that which would be given 
in any good private school in England, with the excep- 
tion that in some classes instruction is given in English, 
German, and French, as also in perspective and 
linear drawing. Music, which isso commonly taught 
in the German schools, is here omitted, whilst religion 
in each class forms the first item of instruction—not 
dogmatic religion, I suppose; the venerable company 
of Pastors being so much divided among themselves, 
that it would be extremely difficult to agree upon 
any uniform plan. The Catholics are permitted to 
receive religious instruction apart, from their own 
priests. 

From the cathedral, I adjourned to the Museum, 
which, as you may well believe, on this the first day 
of the exhibition, was crowded to excess. The 
number of paintings is 185, whilst in sculpture there 
are only two subjects—a bust and figurini holding a 
basket. In point of colouring I found the collection 
generally defective—there is a coldness in most of 





the paintings this year, which is truly Swiss, but 
which ought not to be extended to subjects taken from 
under a warmer sky, whilst there is a want of that 
mellowness and beautiful blending of colours which 
distinguishes the English school. As usual, there is in 
the Geneva Exhibition a great preponderance of por- 
traits. Two orthreescripture pieces—many paysages— 
a few water colour paintings and some in enamel com- 
pletethe collection, Guigon hasseveral pretty paysages 
taken either in the neighbourhood of Geneva or onthe 
Lake of Lucerne. This artist as a paysagiste enjoys 
perhaps a higher reputation than any other man in 
Geneva. Dunant, a pupil of Diday, promises well 
as a colourist; the exquisite finish of his trees is 
perhaps a little too nice; he is an artist, however, 
who does not sacrifiee details to the general effect. 
Tepfer is considered “le maitre des arbres,” at 
Geneva, though I cannot say that I saw anything 
from his pencil which struck me much. Calame 
has studied in Italy, and perhaps may be distinguished 
by a little more warmth in his colouring—there is 
certainly much more mellowness of style, though 
there was a shadowy misty indistinctness about his 
paintings, which I thought unnatural. Whatever 
may bethe merits or defects, however, of the collection, 
it is undoubtedly interesting as marking the progress 
of the Fine Arts in Geneva; and the crowds who 
thronged the rooms the first and second days betrayed 
an interest in Art on the part of the Genevese, which 
must have been gratifying to the artist. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue name of Lord Willoughby de Eresby has 
been added to the commission for inquiring how far 
advantage may be taken of the rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament, for promoting and encouraging 
the Fine Arts.—In Dublin, the Council of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy have opened their exhibition 
to the working classes, at the nominal admission- 
price of one penny.—In Paris, the bas-reliefs have 
been added to the pedestal of the Orleans statue, in 
the court of the Louvre; that on the north repre- 
senting the surrender of the citadel of Antwerp— 
that on the south, the passage of the Iron Gates, in 
Algeria. 

Our readers know, that a subscription was, some 
time since, set on foot, for restoring one of the old 
monuments of the city—the Gate of St. John, in 
Clerkenwell—* the only ancient portal now remain- 
ing of those monastic buildings once so numerous in 
the metropolis and its vicinity”’—and famous as the 
residence of the printer Cave—the meeting-scene of 
such guests of his as Goldsmith and Johnson,—and 
the birth-place of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Thus, its 
later illustrations are themselves antiquities ; the Ma- 
gazine, born in the Gate, in 1731, is, itself, an ancient 
monument. In 1661, a view of the then old gate was 
taken by Hollar,—showing the effect of its ancient 
battlements, then complete, but now entirely gone. 
We, now, find it stated that “the subscriptions will 
be devoted to the reparation of the decorative por- 
tions of the gate,—such as tapping or testing each 
stone in the north or south fronts, carefully rubbing 
those that are sound, and replacing those which are 
too much decomposed with new stone, not squared, 
but inserted so as to conform with the present ap- 
pearance of the building. The committee recom- 
mend carrying up the embattlements in stone, in 
front of the angular turrets and parapets, to their 
original height—inserting new labels to the doors and 
windows—string-courses and bands around—new and 
proper mullions, with cinque-foil heads, to the large 
windows in the north and south fronts,—removing 
the unsightly Roman doorway and shop-window on 
the south side, and placing a new window and door- 
way in keeping with the old gate—and pointing up 
the sides of the building with stone er slate, set in 
good mortar, finished with blue ash mortar to pre- 
serve an uniform colour.” 

More stained glass is about to be placed in the 
Great Hall of Hampton Court; and we hear that a 
suggestion which we made, some eighteen months 
since, that the floor should be relieved of its blank 
flag stones, and paved with encaustic tiles, is to be 
carried into effect immediately as respects the dais. 
Since the establishment of excursions on the railways, 
the visitors to Hampton Court have rather decreased 
in number; but should Hampton Court obtain rail- 








Ave. 1¢ 
way accommodation, as it is likely to do my 
doubtless, become more numerous tha 
will be pleasant indeed to go dire 
Bridge, and pay a summer e 
chestnut groves of Bushy Park. 

“The air hath spirits, as the water hath» 
legends of the great deep are easily prow —— 
the new navigation of which, until very lately, the 
eagles had the monopoly; and the great solitudes of 
the ether, like those of the ocean, have already 
“ H ” : a 

Flying Dutchman” (an Italian Dutchman, hoy 
ever,) of their own. Comaschi, who went out to si 
in his balloon, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Sultan’s sister, as we heretofore mentioned, hes been 
seen, to the complete discomfiture of Irish logic, * jy 
many places at once,”—as that celebrated Netherlan. 
der had, before him. A Russian captain deposes to 
having met the aeronaut, in a gale of wind, in the 
Black Sea ; an English Levant trader, on the con. 
trary, passed him in the Mediterranean, seuddin 
away towards Gibraltar; while a Hamburgh pa 
gives an account of the finding of the wreck of a 
balloon, supposed to be is air-ship, in the Baltic, 
The Augsburg Gazette, “ has it on good authority” 
that a huge opaque globe, resembling the said bal 
loon, made a sudden appearance, on the 22nd ult., at 
Rzeskow, in Galicia. Some say, that Comaschi had 
no intention of coming down again, when he went up; 
having more creditors on terra firma than he could 
satisfy,—and, therefore, having made provision fora 
lengthened residence in an aerial Alsatia,—eseaped 
out of reach of the writ of ne eweat regno, wher. 
ever that writ may run,—and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Silver Wand, if there happen to be such a 
compelling instrument in Constantinople, 

From Rome, it is stated that an English company 
has made a proposal to the Papal Government to 
deepen the bed of the Tiber—taking as its payment 
such monuments of antiquity as the river may yield, 
inthe process, The opinion, at Rome, is, that, if the 
Government accept the proposition, the company will 
have a good speculation. In any case, the Arts will 
probably be gainers :—we should certainly like to 
have a look at the bed of the Tiber.—From the same 
capital, we learn that the restoration of the ancient 
Basilica of St. Paul is almost. completed. 

According to a correspondent of the French papers, 
one of the grandest monuments of Catholic art, the 
magnificent dome of St. Peter’s, is in danger. Fora 
long time past, it seems, the cupola has been cracked 
in many places; and ten arches of iron, weighing 
60,000 kilogrammes, have’ been placed so as to 
prevent its fall. The numerous lightning-conductors 
which had been erected by Pope Pius VIL, for the 
protection of the edifice, remove, says the writer in 
question, all idea of this mischief having been the 
effect of a thunder-storm—a position which M. Sel- 
lier and others will dispute. The lanternino is 
being surrounded by heavy iron chains, to prevent 
the cracks from extending. 

The Dean of Durham has written to Mr. Hume, 
in answer to Sir Robert Peel's expressed hope, during 
the late debate in the House of Commons, on the 
subject of the fees for the exhibition of public monu- 
ments,—that the example of Westminster Abbey, in 
the free admission of the public, would be followed 
by other cathedrals. That example, in its full sense, 
it may be observed, has yet to be set by the West- 
minster Cathedral :—but, meantime, the Dean of 
Durham says, that his Cathedral has, for the last four 
years, been open to the public gratuitously for several 
hours a day; and that no single instance of miscon- 
duct, on the part of its very numerous visitors, has 
come to his knowledge, to make him regret the 
regulation.—The Dean and Chapter of Norwich 
have also, it is stated, admitted the public free to 
that Cathedral, for some hours daily. 

The ceremony of laying the first. stone of the 
monument to be erected to the memory of the late 
Earl of Leicester, took place, last week, at Holkham; 
amid an assemblage of the hundreds who are sub- 
scribers to the memorial, and a vast concourse of 
spectators besides,—attracted from all the towns and 
villages surrounding the fair domain of the once 
popular “ Coke, of Norfolk.” Lord Colborne acted 
as founder of the monument. 

From Munich, we learn that the painter Corne- 
lius, on his way from Berlin to Rome, has been 
exhibiting to his friends a number of the cartoons 
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= med DY him for the Cemetery, after the model 
af the Pisan Campo Santo, which, as our readers 
on our announcement, the King of Prussia 

jys determined to create. The finished designs, 
ing to @ correspondent, comprehend three 
ties of the walls forming the square of the projected 
sLoround—the designs for the fourth remaining 
ty be completed in Rome. Each wall comprises a 
gries of paintings connected in subject, as in the 
nual painting of Byzantine Art. These are com- 
peed of a principal fresco, placed between an upper 
ind a lower, or basement, paintings. The one great 
idea, governing the entire conception, is the F ight of 
Death and Sin, and the Victory of Religion, with 
its promise of Life Eternal. pom > a mystical 
is of the monument; and each of the several 

ee entsibates to that expression by the repre- 
gatation of an independent idea —the respective 
ideas being all subordinate to the general subject. 

According to the report of a writer in the Moniteur 

ds Arts, the painter has, on this occasion, “ departed 

fom all the beaten tracks of Art—subjects the 
most common, such as that of Jesus at the Tomb, 
having taken a novel character under his pencil.” 

«Pethaps,” he adds, “the composition may be 

reproached, as representing an abstracti6n somewhat 

too subtle and metaphysical; but you know our 

German passion for oe in the ‘eo of the 

and infinite; and the material execution 
pd redeems the fault—if, indeed, it be one.” 

From the same capital, we learn that the magnificent 

for the Exhibitions of the Fine Arts and those 
ofthe Trades, is to be inaugurated, on the 25th inst., 
by the opening of an exposition of the arts of design 
—for which upwards of 2,600 German and foreign 
works have been already sent in. 

We mentioned, a week or two ago, on the author- 

ity of the Journal des Débats, that an exhibition of 
the Fine Arts had taken place in one of the ancient 
aapitals of the arts—Athens, The Courrier d’ Athénes 
asures the French paper that no such event has 
occurred—that the only resembling one, which can 
have served as a foundation for the assertion, is the 
exhibition, by the brother-artists Margariti, of three 
ci-paintings and a few drawings by themselves—and 
warns that journal to distrust its Athenian corres- 
pondent.— We will add a few detached bits of Foreign 
Art gossip. At Beauvais, in France, the statue of 
the illustrious astronomer Cassini, was, recently, 
inaugurated. The statue is surmounted by a large 
genealogical table of the descendants of Jean Domin- 
ique Cassini and Geneviéve Delaistre,—with the titles 
of the principal works published by them. In Paris, 
the Baron Bosio, member, in its section of Sculpture, 
= Academy of the Fine Arts, has just died, at 
theage of seventy-six.—A letter from M. Botta, French 
Consul at Mosul, announces that the sculptures ex- 
tracted from the ruins of Nineveh have safely arrived 
at Bagdad, the most difficult and dangerous part of 
the journey having thus been accomplished.—From 
Rome, it is stated that three statues and some bas- 
reliefs have been dug up in the neighbourhood of 
Ostian—one of the former representing, in Greek 
marble, a female figure, being, it.is said, a master- 
piece of sculpture. Cardinal Tardini had, in conse- 
quence, ordered further excavations; and some ciner- 
ary urns of white marble have since been found,— 
two having bas-reliefs sculptured with great delicacy. 
In the same place, have also been discovered some 
pieces of antique marble, and a stone, on which is 
engraved“ Minutius CC. triginta in agro et vigin- 
tiquinque in fronte posuit’’—which has been trans- 
lated, as recording that this place was formerly a 
country-house, in the interior of which Minutius 
placed thirty statues, and twenty-five on its front. 
But this interpretation, it is added, is disputed,—and 
we think the sceptics have the best of it—In conse- 
quence of applications made to the Intendant-General 
of the Civil List since the discovery, to which we 
lately alluded, of the Druidical monument near Meu- 
don, Count de Montalivet has given orders for the 
researches to be continued ; and they are now being 
followed up with great activity. 

From Neufchatel, we find it stated, that a young 
Englishman, whose name is not given, has succeeded 
in making the ascent of the Wetterhorn,—a mountain 
Whose summit has been hitherto considered inae- 
cessible; not so much because of its height, which is 
les by 9,000 feet than that of Mont Blanc, as 








— of the dangerous obstacles that beset the 
path. 

We may add the name of Dr. Marshall Hall to 
those of Lawrence and Brodie, whom we recently 
announced as having been elected to vacancies, in the 
list of its Foreign Associates, by the Medical Section 
of the Academy of Sciences, in Paris. 





(Closing of the present Exhibition.) 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and those of the late SIR A. CALLCOTT, R.A., and 
other deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten in the 
ee till Six in the Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATUR- 

r, ber 6.—Admissi 1 


P 1s, fs ln. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.--Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The experiment of 
FREEZING WATER in a RED-HOT CRUCIBLE, is shown by 
Dr. Ryan in his Lecture on the CAUSES of EXPLOSIONS in 
STEAM-BOILERS, daily at Half-past Three, and on the evenings 
of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine o’clock. The AT- 
MOSPHERIC RAILWAY is lectured upon by Professor Bach- 
hoffner, and exhibited Daily, and in the Evenings. A new American 
Invention, COLEMAN'S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 
(for ascending and descending inclined planes on railways without 
the aid of stationary power) is exhibited in a working model. SWIM- 
MING and DIVING illustrated by the son of Captain Stevens, the 
celebrated teacher of Swimming, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays at Two o'clock, and on the evenings of Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at half-past Eight o’clock. The other Exhibitions, &c. as 
usual.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 





PINE ARTS 





Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 

Jameson. Vols. 1. and II. Knight. 
TuE pattest little work to its purpose, we know of. 
It is published just when wanted, just at the right 
cost, a shilling per volume, and just in the right style 
—being well printed, written, and illustrated, yet 
without any pretensions to anything but instruc- 
tiveness of a popular nature. The single cireum- 
stance that does not recommend it, is its name. 
“Early” Italian painters will perhaps make those 
who judge by a name, imagine the work somewhat 
antiquarian—a character almost odious to English 
popular taste. ‘Memoirs of the Great Italian Pain- 
ters’ had been a more attractive title, and more ap- 
posite too ; for while these accounts bring forward 
into proper relief the earlier great masters, between 
Cimabue and Da Vinci, they come down to the close 
of the sixteenth century, and thus comprise all the 
painters whom we should, in a critical sense, surname 
“the great.” Another volume containing the lesser 
Italian painters, but still the chief of their different 
schools, e.g. the Carracci, Domenichino, Guido, 
Caravaggio, Baroccio, Spagnoletto, may be published 
hereafter, when our suggested title would prove a 
misnomer indeed, but the one adopted altogether in- 
applicable. Let us hopea couple more such volumes 
are in contemplation, the fourth devoted to those 
Ultramontane master-spirits whose productions are 
virtually and essentially Italian. ‘Memoirs of the 
Principal Italian, Spanish, and French Painters’ 
would then, whatever preferable title Mrs. Jameson 
herself shall choose, characterize the whole series 
well enough, which would form, through the pleasant 
medium of biographic portraits, a connected pan- 
orama of the Art’s progressive phases within its 
southern dominions during the Middle Ages. Its 
Northern realms along the Rhine would require 
three volumes additional, for thetwo Flemish Schools, 
and the German and the Dutch. We regard this 
double series of primers for that many-headed ignora- 
mus, the Million, as indispensable, to teach him the 
rudiments of connoisseurship ; and as already com- 
missioned, from the success we predict must attend 
the present speculation, conceived and executed, so 
far forth, in such an appropriate spirit. 

Tojthe principle of cheap literature we are not op- 
posed, as ourreaders well know—nor yet tothe practice, 
except when a mal-practice: we mean when the 
literature is sold cheap because it is bad, or badly 
“got up,” or both. If the “ British Poets” could be 
cried about like ballads a hundred a halfpenny, we 
should not therefore object ; but if they were printed 
like ballads, we should venture a caveat. Many of our 
modern double-columned publications, however volu- 
minous, we hold too dear, as King Stephen did his 


By Mrs. 





inexpressibles, though they “cost but half-a-crown.” 
Purchasers who read them pay in eyesight, and, still 
worse, in errors adopted from them, the full price of 
a well-printed impression; purchasers who don’t 
read them are, to that extent, wise. Mr. Knight 
himself, we think, has sometimes published cheap 
books, which the abovesaid “ worthy peer,” with his 
true notions of the economical, weuld have pro- 
nounced extortionate ; they had a better chance of 
being cheaper if costlier. We do not reckon the 
little volumes before us among such impositions; quite 
otherwise. Still we consider them mere primers 
for grown children, whom their simple, brief, and 
entertaining lessons may coax forward into the pro- 
founder literature of wsthetics. When their dilute 
but nutritious substance has been imbibed, then we 
hope more solid food, suitable for the adult esthetical 
stomach, will be furnished ; and the very same pur- 
veyors, both publisher and writer, are fully com- 
petent to provide it. A parallel series of larger 
treatises on a loftier basis must soon become as need- 
ful as the one now commenced, seeing that a poor 
translation from Lanzi’s ‘ Storia Pittorica’ is the single 
work most readers can consult who have got beyond 
Pilkington’s still poorer production, which, though all 
sexagenarian dillettantes swear by, the new race of 
amateurs, we doubt, will forswear under Mrs. Jame- 
son's tuition. Criticism does make some progress 
among our compatriots, and many of its first steps 
have been accomplished with her aid. “ Vorwarts !” 
we repeat to both parties: Bliicher’s exhortation 
epitomizes the best tactics on many besides military 
occasions. 

In popular treatises the worst evil to be appre- 
hended is, the implantment of low-minded principles, 
because level to popular comprehension and akin to 
popular taste. Writers are too often mere panders 
with the pen instead of the tongue; they cram the 
intellectual maw of the public with what it craves for, 
however deleterious, if serviceable to their own am- 
bition. We could enumerate divers popular works 
which have degraded the taste they should have 
exalted, and thickened the darkness they should 
have dispersed ;—done so, if not to their authors’ 
knowledge, at least to their perfect unconcern. This 
is poisoning the well of knowledge, where a whole 
people drinks, Certain such works upon Art we 
could mention whose very merits augmented their 
baleful influence. A flow of fine words, a choice of 
brilliant images,a fund of agreeable gossip and anec- 
dote, make up a style just suited to fascinate the 
multitude and be-fool it. Those principles of criti- 
cism, sure to be understood because they are shallow, 
to be echoed because nonsense is always sure of 
sympathetic welcome, were rendered sti\! more cor- 
ruptive by the meretricious diction thatinvested them. 
We grant their eloquence excited much enthusiasm, 
but enthusiasm of a wrong kind—enthusiasm for the 
mean and commonplace under the name of the “natu- 
ral,” for servile minuteness under the name of “ truth- 
fulness,” for affectation under the name of “touching 
pathos’’—enthusiasm against the ideal as the fantas- 
tical, against the imaginative as the monstrous, the 
antique as the uncouth, the chaste and pure as the 
frigid and vapid. We would not exclude the flowers 
of rhetoric altogether, and thus make the enchanted 
Garden of Art a hortus siccus. Far from it: but let 
us have no worthless weeds amongst them, nor flowers 
themselves, however beautiful, if baneful too. Soul- 
elevating, mind-enlarging, taste-purifying principles 
we demand first of all things; and the reverse of 
these three essentialities should never appear even 
in the smallest handbooks or horn-books dedicated 
to the artistical education of the people. Mrs. 
Jameson has felt this, it would seem, like us, the 
most sacred part of her office: albeit grace and 
elegance distinguish her style sufficiently, we are 
better pleased with what it conveys—sound, noble, 
and refined principles of criticism, to the entire 
rejection of those called popular, when grovelling, 
narrow-spirited or superficial, Her little volumes 
could not, perhaps, embrace many of the former, 
nor impress them at suitable length, but point at- 
tention to the mightiest among them, and indicate, 
if unable to analyze, their numerous virtues and 
potent qualities. As our encomiums seldom come 
down through a floodgate upon the world of modern 
English connoissance, our authoress, we hope, will be 
contented to find herself not overwhelmed. 
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Within the limited bounds her primers afford, we 
admit that tasteful acumen was best employed in 


setting forth the merits of the great Italian painters, 
and discriminating the beauties of their all but perfect 
productions, Enthusiastic admiration towards them 
It is the prime and almost single aim of wise ele- 
mentary criticism to promote. Nevertheless, there 
are two points which a philosophical writer on Art 
must keep before the mind’s eye, much as they may 
trouble it: first, that beauties cannot meet with full 
appreciation till their opposite defects have been 
studied and understood ; second, that the interests of 
the reader, not those of the painter, constitute the 
grand purpose of criticism,—its chief title to rank 
among the Humane Sciences. Most critics imagine 
their office fulfilled when they have cried up Raffael, 
Michaelangelo, Correggio, or Titian, or each and 
every great artist: quite oblivious — peradventure 
sometimes unaware—of this being a very subordi- 
nate, and a far less difficult item of their devoir. No 
better secret, by the way, to secure an investigative 
mind from partialities and prejudices, whether its own 
or extraneous, for any one painter or school, and 
against another, for the antique, the modern, the 
classic or the Gothic, and against the antagonist 
style,—no better secret to secure such a mind catho- 
licity of critical power, than simple recollection that 
the exaltment of itself and the whole human mind 
through the appreciation of Art’s highest excellence 
is what has chief claim upon it. Criticism, in dis- 
playing the glories even of Raffael or Leonardo, 
should have an object above displaying either, or it 
becomes contracted and unphilosophic. Here we 
may perceive a second reason why faults as well as 
merits, blemishes as well as beauties, ought to obtain 
attention ; because otherwise we advocate the inter- 
ests, not of Art and all mankind, but of some par- 
ticular artist. It bespeaks a base and pitiful spirit 
to disparage through mere ill-nature or ostentation : 
yet we regard it no less contemptible to feel a blind 
fanaticism towards any idol and his pseudo-miracles 
(however marvellous),—a fanaticism which implies 
infidelity towards supreme perfection. Real enthu- 
siasm does not pronounce the sun without spots; it 
admires his splendour, despite of them. False or 
feeble enthusiasm expires unless beauties on all sides 
keep alive its ardour. Who loves Raffael best ?—he 
who considers him the first of painters, albeit sensible 
of his defects, or he who considers him such because 
unable to discern them ? 

We suggest these principles rather with a refer- 
ence to what may hereafter be done, than what has 
been, by Mrs. Jameson. Possibly they are superflu- 
ous to her; to others they are, it would appear, very 
needful, when we observe the kind of “ iter extaticum” 
made by esthetical tourists through the world of 
Italian Art. Everything is seen couleur de rose, yet 
rose-colour disguises the true complexion of objects 
little less than as transparent a veil of lamp-black. 
Her discriminative powers evince themselves in the 
subjoined comparison between Leonardoand Michael- 
angelo :— 

“It is usual tocompare Michaelangelo with Raffael, 
but he is more rightly compared with Leonardo da 


Vinci. All the great artists of that time, even Raffael 
himself, were influenced more or less by these two 
extraordinary men, but they exercised no influence 


on each other. They started from opposite points ; 
they pursued throughout their whole existence, and 
in all they planned and achieved, a course as different 
as their respective characters. It would be very 
curious and interesting to carry out the comparison 
in detail; to show the contrast in organization, in 
temper, in talent, and in taste, which existed between 
men so highly and so equally endowed, but our limits 
forbid this indulgence. We shall therefore only ob- 
serve here, that considered as artists, they emulated 
each other in variety of power, but that Leonardo 
was more the painter than the sculptor and architect; 
Michaelangelo was more the sculptor and archi- 
tect than the painter. Both sought truc inspiration 
in Nature, but they beheld her with different eyes ; 
Leonardo, who designed admirably, appears to have 
seen no outline in objects, and laboured all his life 
to convey, by colour, and light and shade, the im- 
pression of beauty, and the illusive effect of rotun- 
dity. He preferred the use of oil to fresco, because 
the mellow smoothness and transparency of the 
vehicle was more capable of giving the effects he desired, 


attention to the definition of form, and the expression 
of life and power through action and movement ; he 
regarded the illusive effects of painting as meretricious 
and beneath his notice, and despised oil painting asa 
style for women and children [women and triflers, 
“infingardi”}]. Considered as men, both were as 
high-minded and generous as they were gifted and 
original; but the former was as remarkable for his 
versatile and social accomplishments, his love of 
pleasure and habits of expense, as the latter for his 
stern inflexible temper,and his temperate, frugal, and 
secluded habits.” 

This comparison is ingenious, and generally exact, 
but after all Michaelangelo will remain the proper 
antagonist character to Raffael, and more true things 
than the above might be said upon the latter parallel. 
In Painting, where these two men stand opposed, limb 
to limb, Leonardo can scarce enter the arena against 
either, though as an Italian Crichton perhaps he 
ranks above them both. His dramatic power evinced 
by his ‘ Last Supper,’ and his preference for the 
beautiful, are yet stronger points of contrast to 
Michael’s epic spirit and bias towards the sublime. 
But the same anti-characteristics exist between Raffael 
and Michael, along with many besides ; as architects 
there are still other distinctions, and as sculptors if 
none very tangible indeed, neither are there any such 
between Da Vinci and Buonarotti. 

Let us point out some few errors of detail which 
we should wish to see rectified on a republication of 
these volumes. Dante’s late-discovered portrait at 
the Palazzo del Podesta, by Giotto, was not “ white- 
washed over during the triumph of his enemies ;” 
Vasari says expressly it remained visible till his own 
time, “ancor oggi si vede;” (see Cary’s Dante, 
Preface); the poet’s enemies were therefore less 
barbarous than Mrs, Jameson thinks, and they were 
his ignorant admirers who defaced his image. A 
reference to no woodcut, page 36. Andrea di Cas- 
tagno’s surname, Andrea degl’ Impiccati, as little 
means “ Andrea the hangman” as Michaelangelo 
delle Battaglie means M. A. the battle; it was 


means Andrea of the gallows-folk, if designed as a 
double entendre. That Bandinelli destroyed Buo- 
narotti’s great cartoon is not proven, but the scandalous 
charge has indeed “ left an enduring stain upon his 
fame,” because dead men can’t rise to refute careless 
writers, who repeat it by rote one after another. The 
Vault of the Sistine occupied Michaelangelo almost 
four years; the latter half alone, a much-hurried task, 
took him twenty months to paint; “twenty-two” for 
the whole a moment’s reflection would have made 
Mrs. Jameson perceive was impossible. Let us rescue 
athird great name if we may out of her black list,— 
Sir Christopher Wren: where did she find evidence 
of this judicious utilitarian architect having with his 
free will planned the Raffael Cartoon-Room as an 
appropriate receptacle, instead of merely fitting it up 
to receive its colossal decorations, on King William’s 
express commands? Still a fourth ill-used gentle- 
man supplicates us in aid of his “ unhappy earth,” 
against its new disturber: poor Morto da Feltri cries 
from the grave that he was not his friend Giorgione’s 
murderer and mistress-stealer, and that it is hard a 
“ Venetian tradition” which makes him so should be 
cited while the counter-tradition has been suppressed 
[see Lanzi, III. 65, and Atheneum, No. 906]. 
Apropos of Giorgione several other points need qualifi- 
cation. At two places [pp. 184, 215] our authoress 
denies Leonardo influenced his style; Vasari at- 
tributes its most remarkable feature—sfumatezza—to 
the great chiaroscurist’s manner, “gli piacque tanto, 
che mentre visse, sempre ando dietro a quella;’’ and 
though the prejudiced Venetian, Boschini, contradicts 
the partial Florentine biographer, yet Lanzi, perhaps 
as all sound judges will do, thinks the influence justly 
ascribed, if somewhat exaggerated. Again, at p. 220, 
we are told it was Giorgione’s character “ to idealize 
everything,’ yet the very next page it is said he left 
on everything “ the impression of reality,” his “ strik- 
ing characteristic.” These opinions negative each 
other ; the first appears to us the correctone. A 
very fine work in the Florentine collection, by this 
rare master, ‘The Knight of Malta,’ Mrs. J. omits, 
and various besides which we think have better pre- 
tensions than the very bad as well as doubtful speci- 





men she mentions in ourown National Gallery, Why, 


Michaelangelo, on the contrary, turned his whole 


given, Vasari tells us, in compliment, and, at worst, | 





too, have left unnoticed in the se to 
Titian’s splendid portrait of ‘Catharines Gane 
particularize the far inferior Dresden picture a yet 
We would propose the like question about Rafi 4 
replica of * Julius II.’ in the Tribune, beyond din 
preferable to the repetition at Trafalgar Square. The 
latter Mrs. Jameson herself allows may even 2 
been painted by Giulio Romano (p, 163), th 
elsewhere (p. 98) she quotes it as a © duplicate” b 
Sanzio! The wretched Hampton Court da “f 
fathered upon Giulio obtain mention, while his lo 
liest easel-picture extant, the Pitti ‘Dance of the 
Muses,’ is forgotten! However, we must recoll : 
that theological opinions themselves do not dif 
more nor more often than artisto-critical, and fat by 
it from us to claim implicit acquiescence in thos 
here expressed when at all dubitable ; we only beg 
our authoress’s attention to them for the Possible 
advantage of her future editions, Among the over. 
sights we have specified none affect the intrinsic 
value of her work, nor need make us repent the full 
praise awarded its spirit, design, and, generally speak. 
ing, its execution. We shall conclude with a fey 
remarks on another point of detail, because it illus. 
trates a principle above put forth, and thence acquires 
some importance :— 

“A story is told of Garrick objecting to the truth 
of this action [Elymas the Sorcerer's] in the hearing 
of Benjamin West, who, in vindication of the painter, 
desired Garrick to shut his eyes and walk across the 
room, when he instantly stretched out his hand, and 
began to feel his way with the exact attitude and 
expression here represented.”—p. 120, vol. ii, 

We have ourselves objected to the truth of this 
action [No. 531, p. 44], but then read a different 
version of the Garrick anecdote, which made our 
“English Roscius” cavil against an unobjectionable 
attitude. Although the great actor was, we surmise, 
a very small critic, he had a rather more comprehen- 
sive spirit than Benjamin West, at least more instine. 
tive dramatism, more intuitive knowledge of character 
about him. He knew that the first action of a man 
struck suddenly blind would not be to “ walk,” nor 
to grope around him ; it would either be fixed amaze. 
ment and stupor, or a wild spasmodical start. Of 
course when he did attempt walking, it would be as 
Raffael has delineated the action. West forgot, and 
—unless the story is astory—Garrick also, that the 
objection impugns Elymas’s said attempt when 
Heaven’s electric bolt has but just fallen. Let in- 
stantaneous, unexpected, total darkness succeed light 
in any room, the wonder and fear-stricken habitant 
doesn’t begin to “walk across” it forthwith !—his 
dread and doubt prevent him ; he stands or sits stock 
still a few seconds, except convulsions seize him, 
How much less would he “stretch out his hand and 
feel his way,” if his conscience struck him within 
that the darkness was preternatural and a personal 
visitation from offended God? For these apparently 
just reasons we think the cartoon action a fault, 
and its partisans advocates of Raffael, rather than 
of perfect Art. Ratfael’s Elymas is defensible on 
better grounds by supposing it depicts a subsequent 
action to the first. Our aforesaid article, however, 
discusses the subject at large, and renders a repetition 
superfluous. 

























LINCOLN’S INN NEW BUILDING. 

Tue lawyershave not shown themsel vesto be patrons 
of Architecture, at least not in those localities where 
they congregate professionally, for the Inns of Court 
contribute as little as may be to the embellishment 
of London. In fact, those Inns have scarcely any 
sort of sign externally to indicate their presence to 
the stranger ; and, when entered, are found to pos 
sess very little of positive architectural character, 
being chiefly remarkable for courts and alleys, whose 
air of sullen seclusion contrasts forcibly with the 
bustle of the adjacent streets. ‘Though some of the 
courts—Gray’s Inn Square, for instance—are spacious 
enough, aid regularly built, yet they are quite desti- 
tute of all nobleness of appearance. Their physiog 
nomy is neither antique nor modern ; instead of a 
venerable, they have a strangely haggard look; and 
instead of being picturesque, they are merely squalid, 
shabby, and dismal. These last epithets, cannot, 
indeed, be applied to some of the newer ranges 
buildings, for they are at present spruce and jaunty, 
but of very plebeian, not to say Cockney expressi® 
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Pea . : 
ew part of what is called Paper Build- 
Dre Temple and those on the opposite side 


of the garden, scarcely form an exception, since, 
if not actually faulty, they are at best only respect- 
ably decent and monotonously dull. The same may 
be said of Serjeants’ Inn, which has been meta- 
hosed from grotesque ugliness into smirking 
insipidity. If the merely forlorn-looking be the 
ieturesque, our Dr. Syntaxes may find it in Staple 
so which, however, can now show a tolerably 
ily piece of Elizabethan architecture, erected 
about two years ago: though as to being shown, it 
nay almost as well be said to be put out of sight. 
On the opposite side of Holborn we have what is by 
courtesy called an “ Inn”—to wit, Furnival’s Tnn— 
ghich rejoices in its complete modern character; it 
having been entirely re-erected just before the pre- 
sent century went out of its teens; and a curious 
sample it is of what was then considered to be archi- 
tectural taste. There is, too, if the truth may be 
spoken, a dash of Pecksniffian taste in the range of 
modern Gothic buildings of the Temple—the Library, 
&, on the terrace-walk facing the garden. The 
same remark applies, and in even stronger degree, to 
the modern Gothicizings in Lincoln’s Inn; but the 
stigma they inflicted upon the generation which per- 
petrated them is, if not effaced, forgotten in the 
noble architectural achievement just accomplished 
by the erection of the new pile of building, which chal- 
lenges a critical scrutiny by its merits, and commands 
general admiration by its magnitude and imposing 
ensemble, 

Inaddition to its own intrinsic merit,the new struc- 
ture,containing Hall and Library, isso happily situated 
astoform one of the most conspicuously placed architec- 
tural objects in the metropolis; one that shows itself 
advantageously from every point of view, and from 
whose windows a most enviable rus-in-urbe prospect 
may be enjoyed of ‘trim garden,’ bounded by the hand- 
some range of Stone Buildings on one side and of the 
park-like enclosure of Lincoln’s Inn Fields on the 
other. What adds not a little to its nobleness of 
appearance is, that the new building stands upon a 
mised terrace; which is attended with this further 
advantage, that the basement floor is sunk only a 
very few feet lower than the general level of the 
ground; and what shows itself externally as a base- 
ment for the offices is a low ground floor, or mezza- 
nine, between them and the Hall and other upper 
rooms. So well is the building laid out, that al- 
though regular and even symmetrical in plan in the 
direction of its length, the exterior is marked by 
great variety of outline, at the same time free from 
any little finical tricks of the picturesque; it being 
thrown into well contrasted and well balanced masses, 
as is naturally dictated by the disposition of the prin- 
cipal parts of the interior. We have here that kind 
of grouping which is one distinctive characteristic of 
the style itself—at least of the class of buildings 
which afford the best examples of the style, namely, 
collegiate ones. Mr. Barry would probably have 
treated the subject differently—would have shown 
us singleness of composition in one continuous line of 
building from end to end, with very little external 
articulation of the plan; nor do we pretend to say 
that such treatment would have been unsuccessful in 
his hands. Still we are well content with what we 
here behold ; and are of opinion that the placing the 
Library transversely to, instead of in continuation of, 
the main line of building, is highly favourable, not 
only occasioning a certain piquantness of ensemble, 
but also giving the extent in regard to depth. From 
this circumstance the building acquires considerable 
importance as seen obliquely in a north-west view of 
it, which satisfies us better than that of the other 
end, although the latter is evidently marked out as 

@ principal one. For our own part, however, we 
cannot help feeling that what is there intended for a 
handsome architectural accessory and-a completing 
feature in the general design, is the poorest part of 
all_nay, quite unworthy of the rest. We allude to 
the entrance gateway at the south-west angle, or 
rather what ought to be a gateway, and therefore 
disappoints when, on being approached, it is found 
to bea mere arched opening through a wall, instead of 
4 gate-house forming a covered passage. In one 
Sense of the term it may be called scenic, for it 
smacks strongly of the theatre, being like a paste- 

arch upon the stage; nor is this its only 





defect, as besides having a flimsy look, it is other- 
wise poor in design and rather insignificant in 
appearance. Fortunately, the mistake is one that 
easily admits of correction, little more being re- 
quired to be done than now to add a gate-house 
to the gateway ; and were it to be one of considerable 
depth, it might be attended with the further good 
effect of somewhat screening and breaking the now 
too blank-looking lower part of the end of the Hall, 
beneath the great south window. 

After this brief interruption of it, we may resume 
our tone of commendation, though we cannot stop to 
particularize the various merits of the exterior, but 
conduct our readers within the building. We say 
conduct; because instead of rushing at once into the 
Hall, we wish to lead them into it by that line of 
approach which presents a striking and well-com- 
bined succession of architectural parts, all increasing 
in importance, and terminating in an impressive 
climax. There are two entrances to the building 
from the terrace on the east side; which, however, 
do not communicate with the ground or terrace- 
floor, but lead immediately to the upper one by 
means of broad flights of steps; consequently, no 
internal staircase is required—that is, no principal or 
state staircase, for others there are of course, and 
one of them will come in for notice presently. 
Taking the northernmost of the two entrances, or that 
appropriated for the benchers, after passing through 
a handsome porch, we advance up a vestibule or 
short corridor, which brings us to one end (that next 
the Library) of an inner vestibule or central hall, 
which connects the other chief apartments with the 
great Dining-hall. This part of the interior is strik- 
ing—far more so than it would be were it entered 
immediately from the porch, or were it so placed as 
to be in a line with that and the first vestibule. 
It does not disclose itself to view until actually 
entered, when it bursts upon the eye with brilliant 
effect, at the same time that it is sufficiently spa- 
cious for its purpose (being 22 feet by 58). There 
is no pretence or obtrusiveness about it, as is too fre- 
quently the case in the .entrance-halls of large build- 
ings; yet although for the greater part sober in 
character, it is not a little piquant in arrangement, 
and in the combined result of plan and section. The 
first of these is laid out in three divisions, the middle 
one of which is a square (of 22 feet), divided from 
the north and south ends by three open arches on 
pillars; and the angles of this square compartment 
of the plan are cut off by four other arches, convert- 
ing it into an octagon; over which is carried up a 
clerestory lantern of the same form and diameter, 
having a window ornamented with painted glass on 
each of its sides. The combination and transition 
of forms, and the effect of the stream of light 
from above, tinging with flickering hues the pale 
walls and pillars, render this a singularly pleas- 
ing architectural picture. The ribs of the vault- 
ing of the octagon are partly relieved by gilding, 
and have gilded bosses at their intersections, The 
lower part, however, is by no means so satisfactory 
as the upper, the pillars and arches being somewhat 
tame in character, and reminiscent of * James 
Wyatt” Gothic. One novelty, which must not 
pass unnoticed, is, that in the ceiling, the soffits of 
the spandrel spaces cut off by the octagon are left 
open as triangular skylights, consisting of a single 
plate of glass, in order to throw down light directly 
upon corresponding spaces in the floor, which are 
paved with thick glass slabs, and thereby serve in 
turn to admit light into the vestibule beneath, on 
the lower floor ; and to their answering that purpose 
we can speak with some confidence, for we found 
that lower vestibule, which would else be nearly 
dark, better lighted than is usual with places of the 
kind. Well satisfied as we are, upon the whole, 
with the principal vestibule, we think it would have 
been an improvement had the octagon form been 
defined upon the floor beneath the lantern, by a 
border of a different colour from the rest of the 
pavement (which is entirely white), between the 
pillars. We conceive, too, that it would have been 
a further improvement if, of the three open arches 
from either end, the two narrower side ones had 
been closed up below to the height of between five 
and six feet by open-work screens; whereby that 
central division of the plan would have been ina 
manner marked out as being en suite with the Draw- 





ing-room, on the west side of it, and the Council- 
room, on the opposite one. While the passage across 
from the one to the other would thus have been less 
exposed, that from end to end, and the vista from 
the Library to the Great Hall would have been just 
the same ; and instead of seeming at all to confine 
or interrupt space, low screens of the kind suggested 
would have tended to fill up what now strikes too 
much as blankness in the lower part of the walls. 
Few architects seem to understand or care for the 
effect to be produced by partial concealment, or to 
agree with the poet, that “ half the art is skilfully to 
hide.” At the south-west angle of this vestibule is 
an open recess or bay, lighted by a lofty handsome 
window, and forming the upper part of a staircase to 
the lower floor, which is carried down between a 
massive and solid square newel, This newel forms 
a pedestal to the parapet of the staircase, which is 
also solid; and the hand-rail is cut out of the wall, 
with a deep and boldly moulded hollow. The whole 
of this staircase bay is in excellent taste—perfectly 
simple and charmingly effective. Few, however, will 
linger to examine it, but eagerly pass on into the 
Great Hall—lucky if their eagerness does not trip 
them up, by causing them to overlook a very awk- 
ward step at the entrance to it. 

The folding doors from the vestibule open upon the 
dais at the north end of the Hall; and the coup d'ail 
which here presents itself may challenge that afforded 
by any other apartment of the kind, although, in 
its dimensions, this noble banquetting-room falls 
short of the one at Christ’s Hospital.* It is in 
every other respect greatly its superior,_very much 
so both in actual loftiness and in loftiness of propor- 
tion. In spaciousness, it rather exceeds the largest 
of the collegiate halls at the Universities; and 
though it cannot boast of the same extent as to 
length, it altogether eclipses St. George’s Hall, in 
Windsor Castle, which, to say the truth, answers 
more to the character of a gallery than a hall, and is 
besides neither in the most correct taste nor of the 
most dignified character. The noble oak timber 
roof, designed on the principle of that at West- 
minster Hall, gives to this new hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn an air of magnificence that is well kept up in 
other respects, and to which the windows conduce in 
no small degree. There are five windows on each 
side, exclusive of that in the oriel or bay at each 
end of the dais, and of the large window at the 
south end, above the screen and gallery over it; and 
in their upper half, all these windows consist almost 
entirely of stained glass, displaying various armorial 
bearings and similar devices. The pendants, and 
some other parts of the roof, are also emblazoned or 
picked out in colours and gilding; which being the 
case, we think that some decoration of the kind, 
however subdued in degree, ought to have been 
extended to the screen and gallery. The front of 
this last is, to us, the most questionable, not to say 
most unsatisfactory feature of all. In style, it hardly 
seems of a-piece with the rest; and the low and 
wide open arches into which it is divided show, to 
our eyes, little better than so many vacant gaps— 
too much like a row of boxes in a theatre. 

The passage behind the screen, whose openings are 
filled with plate glass, forms the common entrance 
into the Hall from the south porch on the east side of 
the building ; at the other end of this passage is the 
staircase leading from the kitchen. Although not 
belonging to the “show” apartments of the edifice, 
this last is worth being visited, it being a spacious 
vaulted room, whose ceiling is supported on massive 
pillars and bold arches, after the manner of a crypt ; 
and it is about twenty feet in height, it being carried 
from the basement through the terrace-floor story. 
Hardly need we say that it is fitted up with every 
imaginable convenience, and with every improve- 
ment in culinary apparatus. Yet, as if this were 
not sufficient, there is another kitchen on the ter- 
race-floor, at the other end of the building, adjoining 
the sub-vestibule, which, we suppose, is to be devoted 
to the preparation of the more recherché dishes for 
the tables on the dais. 





* The hall at Christ’s Hospital is 187 feet by 51, and 47 
high; this at Lincoln's Inn, 120 by 47 (60 feet across at 
the north end, along the dais), and 64 high. The respective 
areas in square feet are 9,537, and 5,670. The hall of the 
Hospital, and St. George’s at Windsor, have windows only 
on the south side. 
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As yet, we have mentioned the Drawing-room 
and Council-room only en passant; nor can we 
now say much, since they offer so very little 
for description that we have only to express our 
admiration of them for their noble proportions 
and dignified simplicity, and for that sort of charm 
which, however it may be felt, can hardly be ex- 
pressed in words. Yet one circumstance there is 
which deserves to be noted, viz. that the ceilings, 
which are ribbed and panelled, are of deal, un- 
painted, but stained, and then varnished, so as to 
rival, in depth of tone and beauty of appearance, 
many of the richest woods, Both these rooms are 
now not only finished, but furnished. ‘The Library, 





on the contrary, is as yet only in a state of progress, 
and by no means so far advanced as to enable us | 
to judge of it satisfactorily. In its dimensions, it | 
will certainly be a very noble apartment, 80 feet in | 
length from east to west, by 40 in breadth, and 35 | 
high. The breadth will be contracted on the floor | 
to about 18 feet, the book-cases being brought out | 
at right angles to the walls, so as to form seven | 
recesses on each side, thus converting the room into | 
a gallery 80 feet by 18 in the clear, terminating at | 
each extremity in a lofty oriel of the same width, 

and forming three sides of an octagon. These two | 
oriels are of admirable design; their enriched 

soffits, pillar-shafts, and mouldings, all in superior | 
style, and the windows themselves magnificent. | 
The pattern of the glazing in the lower part of the 

windows, which are filled in with small circular | 
panes, is of pleasing effect, and the glass being 
slightly embossed or moulded, a sort of flickering 
brilliancy is produced that is exceedingly agreeable | 
to the eye, partaking, as it does, rather of soberness 

than of garishness. 

Having extended our remarks to such length, | 
we shall only add, that this new structure is | 
entitled to our astonishment as well as our ad- 
miration, for the first stone of it was laid no longer 
ago than April, 1843. The whole of it has | 
risen up in little more than two years—just about | 
the time which it has taken to erect the row of | 
dwelling-houses which is to be one of the wings of | 
the British Museum, and put up a few columns that | 
are to form the fagade of that national edifice ! 


A GLANCE AT GENOA, 

[Notes by an Amateur.) 

Ar Genoa the Churches are usually of plain brick | 
outside, or, what is much worse, marble twisted, as if 
it were so much putty, into all the fantastic shapes | 
of Borrominesque architecture. Some few insipid | 
imitations of the Greek by French savans regale the | 
taste after the same fashion as Timon’s dishes of hot | 
water did that of the Athenian epicures. Withinside, | 
these edificesareso piled up from pavement to roof with 
glistening articles of all dimensions, forms, colours, 
and materials,—there are so many shelves and jutties 
and projections, supporting images, candlesticks, ci- 
boriums, and other ecclesiastical hardware,—there is 
so much gilding, painting and polishing on every sur- 
face around you, that these churches look liker 
colossal china-shops than anything else one can readily 
think of. The Nunziata owes its great magnificence 
to the Lomellini princes, who must or ought to have 
been porcelain manufacturers, though sovereigns of 
an island. It is shine and show throughout—a huge 
bijou of “real Dresden” for a buffet in Brobdignag 


—a precious specimen from the Sevres of giant-land. | 


Yet this has its beauty—its impressive effect. If I 


cannot but see a pettiness of detail, an air of the | 


gilt and pictured mug-shop, to please old babies, about 
it, nevertheless I acknowledge, likewise, a rich and 
varied splendour, a mass of brilliant minutix, to 
dazzle and delight an Oriental imagination. One 
Carlone (which is to say, a Charlemagne among the 
artists of his time,) has painted a sky-full of gods, 
goddesses, saints, angels, demons, heroes, and other 
members of the pictorial mythology, in divers con- 
stellations on the waggon-roof ceiling: it is much 
praised by tourists ;—I apprehend more for a sea of 
bright blue ultramarine spilt over it, and a shallow 
smoothness of workmanship, than any less obtrusive 


merits. Procaccini’s ‘ Last Supper,’ above the great | 


door, may deserve to be called his master-piece ; 
but compared with Leonardo’s, or even Raffael’s 
treatment of this subject, it becomes poor and 


commonplace. Ambitious swollenness of style, with- | 


out a single trait of true grandeur, distinguishes Pro- 
caccini’s master-piece: the chiaroscuro is that of a 
chess-board, alternate black and white; expression, 
caret. Still, the picture bears one passing glance very 
well. 

San Lorenzo, the metropolitan church, built on the 
Italian-Gothic model, exhibits an ingenious avoidance 
of every sound principle which characterizes the 
genuine Pointed Style. Indeed, this specimen of 
the Italian-Gothic seems rather an ingenious avoid- 
ance of the best features in both classic and unclassic 
architecture. It has neither the pure symmetrical 
ordonnance of the one, nor the picturesque irregu- 
larity of the other. Its walls being faced with a 
chequer-pattern of dark and light-coloured stones, 
give it a look more infantile than fanciful; none but 
a childish imagination would amuse itself by putting 
together such piebald masses of marble. The doors 
are pointed; their arches have foot-long saints and 
bishops round them for fret-work : this, too, although 
permissible or approvable elsewhere, looks puerile 
here—enormously puerile, ponderously Lombard, 
and nota little burlesque. Divers philological stones 
are to be seen outside; one of which declares Janus 
the founder of Genoa,—just as an Irish Ogham-stone 
makes Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, first Queen 
of Scots! Inside are to be seen, among other curi- 
osities, sixteen composite columns mingled with 
clustered Gothic, a brazen Virgin of prodigious di- 
mensions, an emerald dish (J/ sacro catino), in which 
the paschal lamb was served at the Last Supper,— 
thus proving it no such primitive entertainment 


| as we Protestants imagine it: cut-glass, at the very 


least, if not a real emerald tureen, set off the table! 
Moreover, this is the identical article of sumptuous 
dinner-service presented by the Queen of Sheba to 
King Solomon. Ona par of authenticity, and almost 
of antiquity, may be reckoned the cinders of St. 
John the Baptist, transferred hither in 1088 from 
Lycia. 

San Ambrogio.—Novel-writers of the Radcliffe 


| School would give us the idea that Italian churches 


are as drear and dark as Ossian’s festive-halls, where 
some half-dozen piteh-pine torches throw a yellow 
flicker up the roof-trees, and merely render the dis- 
tant gloom visible, or thicken it further with their 
fume. Readers who see these churches through such 
falsifying glasses, conceit them full of long-drawn aisles 
closed up by the mistiness of their own perspective 
afar—dim recesses, crevices, and corners, fitted for 
assassinations or assignations, or both by turns—narrow 
lancet windows staining the light that passes inwards 
every lugubrious colour—pallid altars, ghastly sepul- 
chres, pillars as huge and black as the posts of hell- 
gate, and casting as awful a shadow—in short, what- 
ever can create an impression of the terrific and the 
dismal to please our romancers. Now the fact is, 
Italian are upon the whole of a character far less 
grave than English churches; their effect, nine times 
out of ten, is gay, cheerful, and showy. Few among 
the smaller chill a visitor's blood like an English 
church, with its blank white walls, dun oaken pens, 
)and poor and stinted paraphernalia. Even the 

Gothic cathedral of Milan is a masquerade-saloon in 

full glitter compared to Westminster Abbey. St. 

Peter’s at Rome is a raree-show box to St. Paul's at 
| London. The Dome of Florence, perhaps drearier 

than any other ecclesiastical structure throughout 
| Italy, does not excite as mournful or mysterious 
sentiments as Henry VIJ.’s chapel, where the shadows 
of those who lie within its tombs seem to flit athwart 
you from one dusk niche into another, and its very 
| decorations have a funereal sombreness about them. 
| St. Mark’s and some Venetian churches besides are 
| exceptions; certain side-chapels too,—with their soli- 
| tary wick (always just expiring,) that flings its feeble 

radiance six inches around like a red coal in a 
| gipsies’ cavern,—present their more or less tenebrous 
| aspects to the sunbright nave of most such edifices, 

as if for the sake of artistic contrast and chiaroscuro. 
| But upon an average, I repeat, no place of worship is 
| s0 brilliant, so gorgeous, so garish as an Italian 


| church. The Romish practice of frequenting it at 
| twilight hours will of course lend a solemnity to the 


scene, and then indeed it will wear a gloom—seldom 
otherwise. San Ambrogio is illuminated from the 
top by a large cupola, and under a Southern sky this 
is tantamount to hanging it with a lustre of little suns. 
Every surface of polished marble near it is a mirror, 


and the number of these which receiy i 
reflect it in all directions, and‘redouble it ¥' the na 
fold. The rich-grained tapestries and aati 
stuffs, thealtars like sacred sideboards of church 4 
combine to render the whole interior as spleetae 
Aladdin’s palace. Were St. Ambrose dropt thro i 
the skylight, he would think himself quite out of j; 
place in his own temple, and that he had come to “ae 
a play rather thana prayer. I walked along with my 
skirts up, afraid of sweeping down the multitudinoys 
magnificent moveables on each side. Some little but 
very little, may be said in defence of this endeavour 
to furnish out the Supreme Being’s reception-room 
of his creatures after the best fashion we can, Were 
it not a better one, however, to raise him a simple 
dome more like that which he himself has hyn 
over our heads apparently by way of model, the 
cupola of heaven,—imitative on a small scale of 
its sublime proportions, and pure decoration and 
chastened splendour? No! we must build him 
a marble labyrinth above ground—bedizen it with 
bits of vari-coloured stone as if he had the taste 
of a mineralogist—load its pillars with lace hane. 
ings like the posts of a state-bed, dress up te 
ministers like the nurses of the Grand Lama, and 
drape his altars like their toilette-tables. To me 
there seems a derogation from his true claims on ou 
reverence, when we suppose such displays of bijou. 
terie, and fine haberdashery, and choice geological 
specimens can please him. It is but a step beyond 
the savage Indians who trick out their idol with 
feathers, necklaces, and ear-rings, whoseat him beneath 
an alcove be-stuck with baubles, and give him so 
many mumbling automatons wrapped in so many folds 
of tinsel and muslin for attendants. You'll think 
me a Puritan; yet I am enough the reverse to 
admire Guido’s Assumption’ here, a noble picture, 
albeit the lower part has sunk into the darkness of 
eternal night. One scarce distinguishes the Apostles 
faces, except that of St. Peter, whose ensemble ap- 
peared too much in the manner of Lanfranco’s reiter- 
ated blue-and-buff beggarmen called by this name. 
The Virgin, whom a winding-sheet heavy we may 
imagine with the moisture of death and the grave 
envelopes, ascends nevertheless buoyantly to heaven, 
Her Niobe countenance expresses a tearful joy, a 
rapturous awe; the paleness of her marble state is 
still upon her, as well as its languor, which the wide 
but gentle supplication of those outstretched arms 
just suffices to evince. Despite the enfeebled colours, 
this production of a painter who may be designated 
the chief of the pallid school, overpowers in effective- 
ness and attractiveness the work opposite, though a 
sample of the florid—Rubens’s * Demoniac Dispos 
sessed.’ I thought the latter vulgarish, and some- 
what foxy (to use a technical phrase) : another large 
Rubens over the great altar, a ‘ Circumcision,’ was 
rendered half invisible by its own broken lights. A 
picture meant forthe distance will always depend much 
upon its chiaroscuro, or masses of dark and brilliant 
colours,—it can seldom dispense with them, what- 
ever be its other merits, 

There are at Genoa several handsome churches 
besides; but all resemble theatres consecrated to 
God, through lack of religious edifices. Among 
Romanists, it is the scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations, that constitute the best part of the spec- 
tacle; among the Protestants, it is the audience 
themselves. Here lies the distinction, a distinction 
with no great difference. Among those, we find a 
numerous corps dramatique of priests for scene- 
shifters, candle-snuffers, fiddlers, singers, processionists, 
mutes, declaimers, &c.; the house all stage, side- 
lights, foot-lights, everywhere about it. Among these, 
we discern but two or three performers, a stage no 
broader than the one in Hamlet's tragedy, the ‘ Mouse 
Trap;’ parterre and galleries all boxes; the rich cos- 
tumes, the attitudes and situations, the by-play and 
dumb-show, at a word, the best part of the spectacle 
is to be found in the spectators. Let us then not 
presume to censure the Italians for arraying theit 
dramatis persone and sumptuous paraphernalia round 
the house, while we crowd ours into the middle ofit. 
‘Tis the same thing exhibited at different places; 
because man is the same hypocritical personage, 
the same actor of a part, on different stages of the 
earth. 

Santa Maria di Carignano has perhaps the grandest 





site of any town church throughout Europe. Striding 
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a chasm whose bottom is _& street, and 
walls are loftiest houses, a bridge opens into 
ag where Santa Maria stands. From the 
church-top, city—sea—A pennines—Alps—the whole 
‘sphere of the sky down to its very base—are 
isible, if not at once, at one turn upon the heel. 
You may imagine yourself suspended from heaven's 
keystone by a golden chain, and taking a bird’s eye 
jew of all beneath. The air you breathe is so 
aul, that it does seem to buoy you off your feet. 
When the light grey purple of morn tinges the dis- 
tant hills, and the dazzling atmosphere makes every 
object sparkle as if be-sprinkled over with little crys- 
tals; when the broad Mediterranean’s undulous man- 
tle changes softly between azure and silver, while its 
folds sink or swell ; when the towers and cupolas and 
high-storied houses glitter in their rich and variegated 
hues, reflecting double brightness and warmth around, 
_had you never heard the exclamation before, you 
yould of yourself infallibly exclaim “Genoa la 
superba !” Such, too, about eventide becomes 
the intoxicative power of this ether-like air that 
those joyous little creatures, the swallows, appear 
tipsified by it: oftentimes have I watched a band of 
those volatile bons vivants circle and circle round a 
dome for hours—they performed for better sport's 
ske, a slanting orbit, and ever at their dip down to 
its lowermost part, they uttered with common 
consent, a shriek of ecstatic delight till they rose on 
the other side again. It was altogether distinct from 
the faint, short, twitch of the voice our swallows 
make when they turn to snap up a prize—and who 
has ever seen our poor gnat-hunters on a large party 
of idle pleasure, reeling quite reckless half a day long 
through the summer air? Let me tell you likewise, 
and in sober earnest, that even inanimate things 
exhibit a sort of vis vivida here which they never do 
where the clime is less fervid. Italian red-brick 
houses glow—they look as if their veins ran blood— 
they are positive colours upon the landscape, not dull 
neutral blotches upon its beauty; Italian whitewash 
flashes at your glance ; Italian windows blaze and 
then become black when the angle of vision alters ; 
to your dazzled imagination the sunlit streams quiver 
with the first tremulous perception of life within 
them: the deep blue sea pants and heaves and mur- 
inurs out an almost intelligible though confusedly 
intermingled talk from its million lips, like some 
half-awakened slumberer, or breathes from its placid 
bosom the living breath of a creature prostrate in 
profound repose. But you’ll think I have tippled 
too much ether myself atop of Santa Maria di Carig- 
nano, so I quit both it and my heroics together. 
Entering the nave, a visitor is led up direct by the 
Sacristan to a Sacristan’s beau-ideal of sculpture— 
Puget's *St. Sebastian.’ The poor Saint was never 
80 tortured before ! His legend says he was shot with 
arrows ; our sculptor breaks all his bones upon the 
wheel into the bargain! He has made him writhe 
like an impaled frog in the agonies of roasting. 
Puget must have kept his own inner man long on the 
rack ere he invented such a posture; French artists 
however seem to possess a facility at distortion—with 
them not to strain is the difficult effort. Still this 
production displays great cleverness ; there seems no 
want of talents about it, but of good taste an entire 
absence. *St, Francis at Prayer’ by Guercino. The 
painter's mean notions of gentility and masculine 
beauty are here manifested ; besides a feebleness of 
expression far from as frequent. The young Ascetic 
isa Philip Faulconbridge, “Sir Farthing-face,” who 
does penance in sackcloth for the crime of sparrow- 
murder. An old monk behind him lies, overcome 
with sleep or liquor (it appears doubtful which) on 
the ground. Did Guercino ever daub up this vulgar 
thing? those enthusiasts that have any spare admira- 
tion may spend it on other pictures by Carlo Maratta, 
Procaccino and Cambiaso. I exhausted my stock on 
the above panorama by Signora Natura, a lady- 
artist whose works are seldom observed, though 
always before our eyes. 

San Stefano.—Its great altar-piece is the ‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen,’ a crack picture of Genoa. 
Given by the Sacristan, with a noble inexactness, to 
Rafael ; by connoisseurs, with a nice discrimination, to 
Raffael and Giulio Romano, specifying microsco- 





Pically the minutest touches of each; by the histo- 
nan to Giulio alone (see Vasari). Nevertheless, 
though the latter must have painted it, one imagines 


one can perceive without having the eyes of an ento- | and had forgotten all more intelligible modes of 


mologist, certain marks and tokens that the principal 
figure was caught from a design or idea of Jl Divino 
Sanzio. So much patient sufferance in the proto- 
martyr’s ‘ angel-face,’ so much unaffected becoming- 
ness in his attitude of resignation as he offers up his 
soul and his prayers together, do not bespeak Giulio’s 
extravagant spirit, but are quite akin to those gentle, 
majestic qualities of a naturally chaste genius which 
distinguish Raffael’s earliest work, and died with him 
at the foot of the Transfiguration. His premature 
death did Art even more harm than Michaelangelo’s 
protracted life; for his pupils deserted his secure, 
while Buonarotti’s imitators followed his perilous 
principles—but the former were all able men, the 
latter all feeble apes whom nothing could have 
made good artists. N.B. St. Stephen’s angel-face 
abovesaid has been repainted, i. e. bedevilled to 
no small degree by a meddlesome Frenchman — 
that it might suit the Parisian beau-ideal of ex- 
pressiveness ! 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WE shall this time speak of a few elementary 
works and treatises, in some of which theories are 
broached—in others crotchets “ pricked down” (to 
use the quaint phraseology of our forefathers), with 
a singleness of heart attesting the writer’s sincerity, 
but not always commanding the reader's convictions. 
Here, for instance, are Mr. Jameson’s lucubrations on 
Colour-Music—in which the author announces as his 
“simple” and “ practical” object, the introduction of 
“anew music—and to apply some of its principles to 
render the study and practice of sound music easier 
and more popular than they are at present, by 
substituting distinct and definite sensations, which 
being the language of nature are at once understood, 
for the arbitrary mnemonics in use.” Let us add Mr. 
Jameson’s description of his practical apparatus 
employed for “sensic: effect”:—“ A dark chamber 
lined with bright tin plates—12 round apertures in 
the wall holding glass globes, (the bottles seen in the 
windows of druggists’ shops can be used for this 
purpose) containing translucent liquids of the pris- 
matic colours, and their semitonic intermediates— 
lamps on the outside of the bottles, mobile opaque 
covers on the insides. A pianoforte, with its keys 
connected to these covers; with power to elevate 
them, on percussion of the keys, to heights propor- 
tionate to the vibrative extent of their respective 
octaves.....The factors of music and colorific exhi- 
bition being thus correlatively fixed, the performance 
of the one is attended with the other; which has 
an enchanting effect.” The musical student, who, 
“thinking no harm,” may plunge unwittingly into 
this book, will fancy that he has fallen upon a list 
of properties for some scene in the ‘ Revelations of 
London.’ If, however, he be a dabbler in science, 
he will recollect that some such disposition to bring 
the pleasures of sight and sound into a systematized 
harmony, has, for many centuries, occupied the in- 
genious. And no one, who goes deeper than mere 
technicalities, will for an instant dispute that there 
exist analogies among all the arts not susceptible of 
mathematical demonstration, but possessing con- 
nexion so distinct to the imagination, as largely to 
aid the poetical connoisseur in his pursuits. Inas- 
much, however, as their chace will lead him to the 
very verge of dream-land, the theorist is bound to be 
unusually clear and precise in his explanations: and 
this, as the foregoing passages will sufticiently illus- 
trate, Mr. Jameson is not. 


We have next a New System of Musical Notation 
submitted to us, by Mr. Arthur Wallbridge, who pro- 
pounds it as “in strict conformity with nature, and 
essentially free from all obscurity and intricacy.” 
We can hardly agree with him: since a deliberate 
and attentive examination has ended in the conviction 
that, betwixt the trouble of forgetting all former 
musical knowledge, and the trouble of learning a 
nomenclature so difficult, owing to the compressions 
implied in it, the student desirous of taking up 
Mr. Wallbridge’s system in earnest might, not im- 
probably, end in the predicament of the short-hand 
writer who was unable to read his own characters, 


caligraphy. 

Mrs. Joseph Kirkman is the third author on our 
list, with her Practical Analysis of the Elementary 
Principles of Harmony; being a Guide to the Model 
Scale, Harmonic Circle, and Practical Exercise-book, 
The authoress earnestly anticipates “ that her efforts 
may prove efficient in a far greater degree than the 
generality of elementary works hitherto published.” 
Now, once again, it may be laid down, that there 
exists no royal road to the acquirement of musical 
science! It was owing to disbelief in this truth 
that the patrons of the Wilhem method so nearly 
endangered the establishment here of that valuable 
system of instruction, by giving it up because it did 
not yield complete knowledge at a breath; and Mrs, 
Kirkman, when she points to the variety of “ effec- 
tual results,” impugns the pupil far more largely 
than the master. This truth is too little taken into 
account. The study of harmony and modulation is 
useful to the amateur, as cultivating the appreciating 
powers. Mrs. Kirkman’s methods will neither carry 
a pupil very far, nor supersede the really valuable 
treatises in use. 

And now— 

Descend we from these visionary heights 

to matters of plainer use and applicability. The 
first under our hand is the late Mr. Augustine Wade's 
Hand-Book to the Pianvforte. 'Though this will not 
put out of court ‘The Method of Methods,’ by 
MM. Feétis and Moscheles, or the more voluminous 
Encyclopedia by Hummel, or even John Cramer's 
well-thumbed and jifty-editioned instruction-book, it 
may be mentioned with them; which is no small 
praise. The information seems minute, sufficient 
and clear; the exercises are judiciously arranged, 
and the examples selected with that taste, which is 
as discernible in a prescription for the studies of a 
child as in providing for the uses of grown people, 
The letter-press, too, is picturesque and readable— 
full of allusions and comparisons rarely ventured in 
treatises of the cut-and-dry school, but not value- 
less, because they awaken thought and fancy, with- 
out some exercise of which the most perfect mechan- 
ism must fail to “enchant the ear” of all, save 
listeners of Dogberry’s species. The ‘Short Histo- 
rical Survey of the Pianoforte, considered mechani- 
cally,’ appended to the more practical rules, though 
possibly superfluous to an instruction-book, is worth 
placing on a library shelf. Mr. Cornelius Ward's 
pamphlet, The Flute Explained, though tending to the 
sole and separate purpose of recommending a new 
patent instrument, may also be praised as possibly 
the best history “in little” of the instrument. We 
leave it to those who rejoice in flute-playing, to decide 
whether Mr. Ward makes out his own invention as 
perfect beyond dispute, or whether Mr. Carte’s Com- 
plete Course of Instructions for the Boehm Flute is to 
be regarded as finally superseding the precepts of the 
old school. 

Ere closing our remarks on works of this class, we 
must call attention to Mr. Charles Dawson’s clever 
little Analysis of Musical Composition, showing the 
Construction of all Musical Pieces. “ Giving the stu- 
dent some idea of the manner in which he may 
examine the structure of music,” would be a title 
more correct to the real performance of the book ; 
but we rarely meet so much judiciously-selected infor- 
mation in so small a compass.—Lastly, a small six- 
penny essay, entitled, The Progress of Music en the 
Continent of Europe, from the *‘ New Library of Useful 
Knowledge,’ seems to us the best sketch on the sub- 
ject extant; and may be given to every musical stu- 
dent, whether theoretical, instrumental or vocal, with 
certain profit. The writer, for a wonder, seems free 
from every bias, save towards catholicity of judg- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the food for those so plentifully fortified 
with hints “ how to play” and “ wherefore to admire,” 
is not particularly abundant just now; to judge from 
the list before us. A new Barcarolle and Marche 
Funébre by M. Thalberg, are published, but we cannot 
number these among his best works. ‘The melody of 
the first, though graceful and pleasing, is fade: while 
towards its close, the difficulty becomes needlessly 
exorbitant: the work being hardly important enough 
for public performance—and far too difficult for 
ninety-nine out of every hundred private players! 





The Marche Fundbre is identical in subject with one 
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of the Russian airs treated (and more successfully) 


by M. Leopold de Meyer. M. Thalberg has not the 
organ of fitness. We have already remarked the 
total discrepancy betwixt his introductions to his 
* Don Giovanni’ and ‘ Semiramide’ fantasias, and the 
colour which the compositions to have had any sig- 
nificance should have borne. Here, however, we 
have a yet more signal disregard of propriety. This 
time, however, the fault may lie with the publisher 
—the race being, as we know, generically fond of 
affixing all manner of seductive and romantic titles to 
foreign works, in disregard of the composer’s inten- 
tions. 

Mr. C. E. Horsley has arranged Mendelssohn’s 
Choruses from the ‘Antigone’—sensibly—which means 
within the reach of ordinary players. We cannot 
say so much in warrant of M. H. Bertini’s duet 
arrangement of J.S. Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues. All measures of simplifying such works for 
“the million” are only so many failures : the fugues 
in two and three parts by such a foolish division of 
forces, being rendered needlessly meagre—nor can 
any right and left hand belonging to different players, 
however neatly combined, equal in sympathy and 
neatness those of the single performer. Those whom 
difficulty and continuous attention affright, have no 
business to touch the music of the brave old Leipsig 
organist ! 

Three compositions, by ladies, claim a word— 
Miss Bendixen’s Morceau de Salon, in which the idea 
is graceful, though a little far-fetched, and the rondo 
well conducted to its close: and a pair of carefully- 
written songs * For her so far away’ and ‘ The Fear- 
less and the Free, by the amateur who writes under 
the signature of Zeta:—more cleverly, we may add, 
than many amateurs of the stronger sex. 

Leaving unmentioned sundry publications which 
could only serve us as texts for what Galt’s Earl 
Glenfruin called a “ judification,” we shall close our 
notice by announcing a Waltz of Weber's, warranted 
genuine, and, if so, among the earliest of his com- 
positions—and Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s well- 
known Opera 8—of Eleven Songs, to which English 
words have been fitted, by that careful translator Mr. 
W. Bartholomew, with various success. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —The last two sittings 
have not presented much interest. M. Miiller, of 
Berlin, was elected Corresponding Member of the 
Section of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy.—A 
paper was received from’ M. Leblanc, relative to 
some experiments with oxygen and litharge—In a 
former sitting of the Academy, M. Millon gave an 
account of some experiments as to the influence 
exercised by very small quantities of foreign 
substances, in the decomposition of water by metals. 
M. Barreswill now explains this influence in the 
following manner:—* We may admit,” says he, 
“that if zinc, tin, and lead, are attacked by hy- 
drochloric acid with greater energy under the influence 
of only a few drops of a solution of the salt of platina, 
than without this influence, it is because the preci- 
pitated metal (platina), in contact with the precipi- 
tating metal, constitutes a true voltaic element. In 
fact, if instead of a solution of platina we make use 
of a piece of platina wire, and touch with it the metal 
to be dissolved, we obtain the same result. If arsenic 
accelerates, as we all know it does, the decomposition 
of water by zinc (a phenomenon analogous to the 
presence of platina), whilst it checks the action of 
acids upon iron, this apparent anomaly arises from 
the fact of the deposit formed upon the zinc being 
porous, whilst that which covers the iron is impene- 
trable, like gilding. The proof of this is, that if we 
scrape a surface of iron thus arsenicated, and replace 
it in the same liquid, the re-action becomes stronger 
than upon the same iron when entirely cleaned for 
the process. This protecting envelope is not neces- 
sarily metallic; it suffices for it to be impenetrable 
to liquid, adherent, and insoluble in the bath. Thus 
marble is not dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, 
because it covers itself with an insoluble coating of 
nitrate of lime.—A letter was received from M. 
Leopold Pilla, announcing that he has in his hands 
some isolated crystals of amphigene and pyronene, 
which were thrown up from Vesuvius on the 22nd of 


April last, a circumstance never before known. Some 
of the crystals are as large as hazel-nuts.—A letter 
was received from M. Vico, of Rome, stating that 
on the 9th ult. he saw Encke’s comet in the constel- 
lation of the Charioteer. In consequence of the state 
of the weather, it has not been observed from the 
Observatory of Paris. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
in Paris, recently held its annual public sitting, 
for the distribution of prizes and other business. 
Mr. Walckenaér, the perpetual secretary, read the 
Eulogy of M. Emeric David; and a fragment was 
also read of a new work by M. Augustin Thierry—a 
“ History of the Formation and Progress of the Tiers- 
Etat, from the thirteenth to the fourteenth centuries.” 
Those of its prizes which the Academy felt justified 
in awarding are as follows:—To M. Neumann, Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Munich, for a 
Memoir on the following subject,—proposed for com- 


quate discussion, till the present year :—* To exam- 
ine into the Origin, Migrations, and Succession of the 
Populations who dwelt to the North of the Black and 
Caspian Seas, from the third century to the close of 











the eleventh ; to determine, with the utmost attainable 


| precision, the extent of country occupied by each of 
| them at different periods ; to examine if they can be 
| connected, in whole or in part, with any of the exist- 
| ing nations; and to fix the chronological series of the 


various invasions of Europe made by them.”—The 
subject proposed, in the present year, for adjudication 
in 1847,is :_—“ The History of the study of the Greek 
Tongue in the West of Europe, from the close of the 
fifth tothat of the fourteenth centuries.” The Numis- 
matic prize, founded by M. Allier de Hauteroche, was 
awarded to Mr. Akerman, for his “Coins of the 
Romans relating to Britain.”-Of the Gobert Prizes, 
as our readers already know, the first was given to 
M. Jules de Pétigny, for his “ Studies on the History, 
Laws, and Institutions of the Merovingian Period ;” 
and the second was confirmed to M. Alexis Monteil.— 
M. Charles Lenormant read the report of the Com- 
mittee of French Antiquities; which awarded a 
variety of “ honourable mentions,” and gave its three 
foundation gold medals as follows :—The first to M. 
Cauvin for his ‘ Ancient Geography of the Diocese 
of Mans ;’ thesecond to M. Buchon, for his Nouvelles 
Recherches Historiques sur la principauté Frangaise de 
Morée et ses hautes baronies ; and the third to M. 
Guessard, for a * History of the House of Mornay.’ 
A fourth medal, placed at the disposition of the 
Academy, on the request of the latter, by M. de Sal- 
vandy, for this especial purpose, enabled it to reward 
two other works jointly,—the ‘Researches on the 
Ancient Music of the Kings of France,’ by M. Bern- 
hard ;—and ‘A Province under Louis XIV.,’ by 
M. Thomas. 

Lithographic Printing Press. —Hithertoall attempts 
to apply to lithography the principle of machinery, 
introduced in typographic printing about twenty 
years ago, have been unsuccessful,as it was found 
impossible to obtain by a machine-press the same 
precision and regularity of pressure as by the com- 
mon hand-press. M. Nicolle has not only made a 
machine so perfect as to give impressions as good as 
those obtained by hand ;—he has gone further, for the 
impressions thrown off by his machine are superior to 
those obtained by the ordinary process now in use, 
whilst in point of rapidity the improvement is so great 
as to be almost incredible. By the common litho- 
graphic process, not more than from 200 to 250 good 
impressions of designs, or about 1000 copies of litho- 
graphic writing, can be obtained in twelve hours; by 
this new machine, which is also worked by hand, as 
many as 2000 of the former and 20,000 of the latter 
can be obtained within the same period of time. The 
machineoccupies but a small space; the ink-rollers are 
so arranged that the supply as they pass over the stone 
is regularly distributed, the paper is laid upon the 
stone by the machinery, and, when printed, thrown off 
without having any person to lay on and take off, and 
thus the expense of working is reduced at the same 
time that the products are so greatly multiplied. 
The most extraordinary part of the machine, however, 
is that which provides for the wetting of the stone for 
each impression. By the ordinary system, the printer 
is compelled after every impression to moisten the 
stone with a wet sponge. This is an operation that 


dually affects the drawing, and before a thous: 
copies are taken off the delicacy of oo mee 
almost destroyed. M. Nicolle has imagined a mes ; 
of wetting the stone, which, to use a French cme 
sion, “tient au merveilleux.” With a fenton 
of his own invention, and by three or four fares 
of the piston, he extracts the moistur, ‘ 
atmosphere, and throws it upon the stone 
of fine dew, so that the application of the hand; 
avoided, and there is great economy of time, This 
pump is fixed over the stone, and the piston is rapidly 
worked by the machine. When we were present, this 
apparatus was not quite completed,and was not, there. 
fore, attached to the machine; but we saw the pum 
at work by the hand, and could have no reasonable 
doubt of its perfect success when affixed to the 
machinery. The air of the printing-room would 
necessarily soon lose its moisture by the repeated 


€ from the 
In the form 


| application of the exhausting process; but the 
petition in 1839, and prorogued, for want of an ade- | 


moisture may easily be kept up by the simple use 
of a small charcoal stove and an evaporating dish 
filled with water. M. Nicolle has patents in France 
and in England for his invention. 


Lunacy.—As the Return from which we lately 
quoted was, no doubt, made with reference to the 
proposed Law for the erection of County Lunatic 
Asylums, it may be right to quote from an able let. 
ter just published by Dr. Swayn in reference to the 
comparative expense of maintaining pauper lunatics 
in a county asylum, and in licensed houses. “ Allow 
me,” Dr. Swayn says, “to direct attention to g 
pamphlet on the ‘Statistics of English Lunatic 
Asylums,’ by Mr. Farr, the substance of part of 
which is that the interest of money sunk in the 
building of the county lunatic asylums should be 
added to the weekly payments of the parishes, in 
order to determine the real weekly cost, and that if 
a county sink on an asylum a sum of money, the 
interest of which amounts to 7s. per week for each 
patient, the 7s. must be added to the 8s. 5d, or 
whatever it may be that is charged to the parish for 
every pauper lunatic. In the last case the real cost 
per head would be 145s. 5d., and admitting that the 
treatment is equally good in the licensed house, the 
15s. 5d. should be paid to the proprietor of such where 
8s. 5d. is paid to a county asylum erected at the ex- 
pense of the county rate payers. I individualize 
the Middlesex County Asylum because it is the 
largest. In Middlesex the average price paid to 
the licensed houses is 9s. 6d. per head per week, 
which shows that there is a saving of 5s. 11d. per 
head per week, by the Unions of that county 
sending their pauper lunatics to licensed houses in- 
stead of to the county asylum, and the same holds 
good in all the other counties, some would save 
more, some less than 5s. 11d.; but this is not all— 
the Returns in the hands of the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners show that in some licensed houses, where 
all cases are admitted, the average duration of treat- 
ment is about 6 months, and that the average duration 
of treatment in a county asylum is 18 months, thus— 
A pauper lunatic at 9s. 6d., in a licensed house for 6 
months, would cost the union 11/. 8s. A pauper 
lunatic at 15s. 5d., in a county asylum for 18 months, 
would cost the union 55/. 10s.: showing in favour 
of the licensed houses on each cured pauper lunatic 
a saving of 44/. 2s. I have acted fairly in selecting 
the county asylum most speedy in curing its patients 
I might have selected the Hanwell, where the average 
duration of treatment has been 4 years and upwards. 
Allow me to observe that the Report of the Metro- 
politan Commissioners in Lunacy admits, that of the 
17 county lunatic asylums already erected, the cost 
per bed has been at Gloucester 357/., at Nottingham 
2401, at Cornwall 109/, at Surrey 2371. I have 
quoted the highest and the lowest sums that you 
may form a judgment as to what will be the actual 
cost for providing a bed in the proposed New County 
Asylum for each pauper lunatic in your union, before 
he has in that building either food, clothing, washing, 
firing, medicines, medical attendance, or the service 
of a keeper or a nurse. In licensed houses the whole 
of the actual cost is included in the sum paid pet 
week. The buildings, with the furnishing and the 
repairs, being at the expense of the proprietor. 








To CorrEspoxpEnts.—T. M. C.—A Graduate of Cam 
bridge—S. H—A.—T. D, A.—T. H.—T.C, A.—Observer= 
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requires great care, but which, notwithstanding, gra- 
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NEW BOOKS 
wBLISHED DURING THIS SEASON. 


, B. INQUIRY into 
I HARRIog INTaMPRiRATION 120) RUBRICS. 
2, EY rANSS (Rev. W.E.) SONGS of the BIRDS. 
, WORDSWORTITS (Rev. Dr.) DIARY in 
CE. 6s. 6d. 
| HODGSON'S (late Dean of Carlisle) LEC- 
s the ACTS. 12s. 
. PASSAGES ont the LIFE of the late Rev. 
° ROBERT ANDERSON. By the Hon. Mrs. Anperson. 6s. 
s. WILLIAMS'S (Rev. J.) HARMONY of 
» “OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION &, 
i 7, WINGARD'S (Abp.) REVIEW of the 
PRESENT STATE of the CHURCH of CHRIST. 6s. 6¢. 
§, RECANT ATION ; or, the CONFESSIONS 
ofa CON VERT to ROMANISM. 6s. 
9, NICHOLL’S (Rev. B. E.) PRACTICAL 
SERMONS. 6s. 
10, PEAT’S (Rev. J.) TRANSLATION of the 
SAPPHIC ODES of HORACE. 3s. 6d. 
1, WORDSWORTH’S (Rev. Dr.) DIS 
COURSES on PUBLIC EDUCATION. 9. 6d. 
1, ANDERSON’S (Rev. J. 8S. M.) HISTORY 
ofthe COLONIAL CHURCH. Vol. 1. | 14s. 
13, KENNAWAY’S (Rev. C. E.) SERMONS at 
BRIGHTON. 7s. 6d. 
i, SPENCER'S (Bp. of Madras) JOURNAL of 
a VISITATION TOUR. 6s. 


13, TOWNSEND'S (Rev. G) NEW FAMILY 
BIBLE. Vol. I. 14 

1, ARNOLD'S (Rev. T. K.) CORNELIUS 

7. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


NEPOS. PartI. 4s. 
CLERGYMAN. 


18, WARTER’ s° (Rev. J. W.) TEACHING of 
the PRAYER-BOOK. 7s. 6d. 

19, MELVILL'S (Rev. H.) SERMONS on the 
LESS PROMINENT FACTS in SCRIPTURE. Vol. IL 
lds, 6d. 

9, MAITLAND’S (Rev. S. R.) INDEX to 
the EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS in the LAMBETH 
LIBRARY. 4s. 6d. 


91, FITZGERALD'S (Rev. A. O.) SEVENTY- 
FIVE LECTURES on the CATECHISM. 6s. 

9. CURETON’S(Rev. W.) SYRIAC VERSION 
of ST. IGNATIUS’ EPISTLES. 10s. 6a. 

23, MEDLEY" S(Bp. of Fredericktor) SERMONS. 


%NIND’S (Rev. W.) ORATORY; 
PRAYER and THOUGHTS in VERSE. 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED DURING THIS SEASON. 


1, KAYE’S (Bp.) ACCOUNT ofthe WRITINGS 
of TERTULLIAN,. Third Edition. 13s. 

2. EVANS'S (Rev. R. W.) PAROCHIAL SER- 
MONS. Second Edition. 6s. 

3. ARNOLD'S (Rev. T. K.) LATIN VERSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. 5s, 6d. 

4. BETHELL'S (Bp.) VIEW of BAPTISMAL 
REGENERATION. Fourth Edition. 9s. 

5, PALMER'S (Rev. W.) ORIGINES LITUR- 


GICE ; or, ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH RITUAL. 
Fourth Edition. 15s. 


6, MAITLAND'S (Rev. S. R.) ESSAYS on the 
DARK AGES. Second Edition. 12s. 

7. HODGSON’S (CHRISTOPHER) IN- 
STRUCTIONS for the CLERGY. Sixth Edition. 12s. 

8, ANDERSON’S (Rev. J.S. M.) DISCOURSES 
ate the CLOUD of WITNESSES. Vol. I. Second Edition. 


9, COSIN'S (Bp.) PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 


Thirteenth Edition. 
1. GRANT'S (Rev. “Dr) BAMPTON LEC- 


TURES on MISSIONS to the HEATHEN. Second 
Edition. 10s, ¢ 


ll, KENNAWAY'S (Rev. C. E.) COMFORT 
forthe AFFLICTED. Second Edition. 5s. 

12. ARNOLD'S (Rey. T. K.) HISTORLZ AN- 
TIQUEH EPITOME. Third Edition. 4s. 

1. EXTON’S (Rev. R. B.) SPECULUM 


GREGIS ; or, PAROCHIAL MINISTER'S ASSISTANT. 
Sixth Edition. 5s, 


lt, TAYLOR'S(Bp.JEREMY) HOLY LIVING 
-_ DYING. By Archdeacon Hare. Second Edition. 


1, WORDSWORTH’ S (Rev. Dr.) THEOPHI- 
LUS ANGLICANUS. Third Edition. 8». 6c. 

16. GROTEFEND'S (A.) MATERIALS for 
TRANSLATION into LATIN. By Rev. T. Arwyoxp. 


Second Edition. 7s. 6d, 
17, WILLIAM’S aie, J.) THOUGHTS on 
Second Edition. 4s, 


the STUDY of the GOSPELS. 
18. HORSLEY’S (Bp.) TRANSLATION of the 
BOOK of PSALMS. Fourth Edition. 12s. 


Rivinotons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water- 
loo-place, 


By a 


or, 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
van s day, 
vo LUM E'L 
PENSER AND, HIS POETRY. 
In i aay Volumes. 
By GEO. CRAIK, MLA. 

The object of the poems, publication is to present not merely 
account of Spenser and his Works, but such an Edition ot his 
Poetry as shall contain all ‘of it that is of universal and indestruc- 
tible interest. 

London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Just published, rice 1s. 6d, cloth gilt, free by post 2s. . 
TEXT-BOOK TO HERESY ; or, the Evils 
of Tractarianism and Puritanism Compared. Respect- 
cubkeH to the Clergy and Laity, bya TRUE SON of the 
Dublin J. Machen, 28, Westmoreland-street. London: 
Sim kin. & Marshall. Stationers’-hall-court. 

* Against Romanists, Tractarians, Evangelists, and _ Dissenters, 
emanating: from an Irish Member of the Establishment.”— Spectator, 
On August 21, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, 
JOURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF DISCOVERY INTO 


Y1ENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
/ and Overland from Adelaide to King George's Sound, in the 
years 1840-1; sent wt the Colonists il ponte Australia, with the 
sanction and at ¢ ~ Governme: 
WARD vOuN EYRE, 
Reet hat Megiswrase Murray River. 

The Founder's Medal of the Royal Geographical Society was 
awarded to Mr, Eyre for the discovery of Lake Torrens, and ex- 
plorations of far greater extent in Australia than any other tra- 
veller, a large portion never having been previously traversed by 


civilized man. 
29, Sow Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 


& W. Boone, 2 
INSURANCE COM- 


J. Cumming, Dublir 
Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 





7 ORTH BRITISH 
PANY, established 1809. 
fully subscribed. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman ‘of the London Board. 

Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.U.), Vice-Chairman. 

John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 

This Institution is incorporated by Royal © harter, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-holders, combined with perfect security 
in a fally subscribed Capital of One Million Sterne. besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding 442,000/.,anda —Evenne, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards of 90,00 aU. per annu 

Eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the total profits ra the Com 
pany, are septennially divided among the Assure: 

A Prospe ctus, containing Tables of Premiums. with the names 
oft the President, Vice Presidents, Directors, and Managers, who 
are all responsible PARTNERS, may be obtained of Messrs. B. 

M. Boyd, Resident Members of the Beard. 4, New Bank 
Buildings. or of the Actuary, 10, Pall - Eas 
JHN KING, Actuary. 


+ 

CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
5, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 

Chairman—The Right Hon. ‘Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman—Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. 

s The following are among the advantages offered by this 

jociety :— 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and _con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Matual Assurance Society. 

No Proprietary participate inthe profits, the wHOLE being 
divisible among the Assure: 

he first Bpaes, in 1834, averaged 161. per cent. on the Premi- 
ums p 

The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 312. ditto since the Ist division. 

The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36. ditto since the 2nd division, 

Prospectuses and fall particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to CAMPBELL TAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


‘REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
The Chisholm, Chai 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy \Chairne an. 
Great Advantages offered to Polic -y-holders by this Institution. 
PROFITS.—The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 
n ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con- 
tingally accumulating from Premiums fully sufficient to afford 
peeve security. 
CREDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without security. 
oans granted on assurances being effected. 
An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced Scale of Rates, for an Assurance of 


ool. 
| ANNUAL PREMIUM. 


One Year. {Seven Years.’ Whole Life. 
\£ 0 
2 
5 
5 











Age. 
20 zi £1131 
221 
216 4 
lll 
8 3 
re Geteed | in the Serta, 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of rempmeet. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 

The attention oft the pat is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE U RANCES. and to the distinction which 
is made between MALE Cy FEMALE LIVES. 

Brtract from the f vanes oe Insuring 
~[A PEMALE A MALE. | A FTEMALE, 


1 6 

30 3 3 
40 7 6 
5 | 16 

3 7 0 


9 
9 
6 
9 
5 
Full particulars a 





Age 
next 
birth- 


pt Life Premiums, Whole Life Premiums. 
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3 2 80 15 12 10 
Pecspantents with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
es, and every py ee ». may be had at the Head Office in 
ork, or of any of the 


MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London A; 





Agent for the Life Department 
r. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


YELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


Lombard-street. ont 57, Charing-cross, London.— 


70, 
Established 1797. a 
Matthias Attwood, E P. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
| Henshaw Lawrence es Esq. 


William Cotton, Esc ne 

Sir William Curtis, A, J. Petty Muspratt, E 
William Davis, Esq. George Shum Storey, sq. 
Richard Fuller, Esa. C. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F. r 2. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Emanuel Goodhart, ts Bog | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
avis, bi 

The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
Company on the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after the 
3rd of July, 1847, when an equitable proportion of the surplus 
premiums will be allotted to the Holder of every such Policy 
issued prior to that date. 

The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to parti- 
cipate in the surplus he has assisted to create 

The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
paenronase, may be effected on the Keturn or Non-Return 

stems. either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
ait ifaptiity. of partnership, and will possess the most ample 
Security arising from the large accumulations of the Company 
invested in the Government Funds, and the unlimited respon- 
sibility of its Proprietary. 
ospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of f the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Teel in the Kingdom. 


CKE AR, Secretary. 

} NEW ACHROMATIC ~POCKE T COM- 
4 POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glass; snes 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. l5s.; 
post, 3/.17s.6d, Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM 
Optician, ke. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

A very effective and extremely portable Instrument, ial 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


7 [ > 
YECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it ewe 4 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with bod 
additional Eyve-piece (Huyghenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
ome ofthe Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
inches, to contain the whole, 3l. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAV IS, Optician, Derby. 


LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
warranted any only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGT ON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England ana France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure cay and economy for every 
article they manalactare, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate foods gold asp that they are not 
responsible for the quality at go s sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless the pear the ab arks. 

RE-PLAT ING. “AND GILDING. 

Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
git. and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 

istablishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated or gilt, will be proceeded 
against. 











‘ons " 22, Ragowt-atroct (corner of Jermyn- 

ELKINGTON & CO.4 | street) 

And i 45, Moorgate- street, City. 

N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; iter burn 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 

steady and brilliant. No metallic or Setetentons weatear is used 

in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 

agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 


and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
charch, Surrey. 


BY THE QUEEN'S LETTERS PATENT. 
Colourless Ink for use with Prepared Paper, styled, by Royal 


permission, " 

THE QUEEN’S PAPER AND INK. 

On account of their cleanliness and elegance these articles 
will be found invaluable for general use. ‘The Queen’s Ink is 
nearly as colourless as spring water, and the characters appear 
—Dark or Blue according to the paper used—the instant it 
touches the Queen's Paper, which, in_ external appearance, 
resembles ordinary Paper, while the fluid does not soil the 
fingers nor anything with which it may come in contact, neither 
does it deposit any sediment, even in the warmest weather. 


Also, INDELIBLE and INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BLACK INK, approved by the highest Chemical Authorities, 
for Records, 4 egal Deeds, and general Business Transactions. 
This Ink, when used with the Queen's Paper, or with the Pa- 
tentee’s Prepared Parchment, gives perfect security from Fraud 
and Forgery, and is strongly recommended for all writings that 
re ure to be preserved. The prepared Parc meee is equal to 
Vellum for writing on, and is considerably cheap: 

The Queen's waser may be had of all sizes ae | Sualition, done 


up in neat wrap ppers 
e Queen's nk is sold in Bottles, 3d., 6d., 1s. and 2s. each, 
| and the Indelible Ink in Bottles, 9d., 1s. 6d. and 3s. . 
Manufactured for the Patentee by James Gordon, 1 Am- 
phion-place, Edinburgh, who is also Agent for the sale of the 
aes s Paper. Agents in London, A. Cowan & Sons, 45, Upper 
‘hames-street; and to be had of all respectable Stationers 
throughout the Kingdom 


i] B. EDE’S ROYAL HERALDIC INK 

e is now used for stamping the Linen througbout Her 
Majesty's Household, at Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, 
the Pavilion, Brighton, &c. and in the setablishments of cimeny 
of the first Nobility ; it is equally (ast 
testimonials will show) for the j-th Navy, Hospitals, and all 
othew Public Institutions, Inns, Unions, &c. 

Extract of a Letter from Quarter Master Howes, 64th Regiment. 

“* Ede’s Royal Heraldic Ink bas been used for marking the 
Soldiers’ Linen of the 64th Regiment for several months, andhas 

iven in every particular the greatest satisfaction. It remains 
indelible, ond as black as when first appli — Brighton Paper. 

0, from Quarter Master Grant, 1th Regiment. 

“The durability of the Ink, and its easy application, renders 

it the very Seet method we have ever seen for marking linen.” 
“Mr. Barry, of the firm of Barry & Son, Egyptian Hall, 

Picesdilly, yo been lately occupied for some days ‘at the Pa- 
vilion, in supprintending the marking of the linen with Ede's 


Heraldic In 
‘Spe a description of the Heraldic Ink will be 




















jpecimen will 
—— gratis, on yt ts tothe Proprietor at the Manufactory, 
king. 
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POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS, 


Published by CRADOCK & CO. 48, ParernosTER-Row. 





FOR SCHOOLS. 
Geography and Astronomy. 


‘UY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, with 7 
Maps. By JOSEPH GUY, late of the Royal Military Col- 

lege, Great Marlow. 17th edition, enlarged and corrected to the 
present time, 3s. red.—A KEY to the PROBLEMS, &. 1s. 6d, 

GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 6 Maps. 9d., or 1s. bd. 

GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS, 16 4to. Maps, coloured. 3s. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ‘MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 25 
royal 4to. Maps, and Consulting Index, coloured, 12s, ; plain, oe, 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGR APHY, 22 
royal 4to. Maps, and Consulting Index, coloured, 12s. ; plain, Ie, 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, combined in 47 royal 4to. Maps, coloured, and Consult- 
ing Indexes. 4to. price 14. 4s. half-bound. 

OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ame, Fa goer ve o>. Bo 
Modern and 3 Ancient Maps, with © Iting Index, 
stained, 2is, ; plain, 14s. half-bound. 

GUY'S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, constructed on 
the popular plan of his Geography, with 18 steel plates. 6th edition, 
price 5s. roan lettered. 





Latin—German—Hebrew. 
7DWARDS’ AEN EAD of VIRGIL. 
4 King’s College. Price 3s, 6¢ 
EDWARDS’ QU. ESTIONES VIRGILIANE. A Com- 
panion to the above. 3s. 

STROMEYER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
the College of Civil Engineers. Price 2s. 6d. 

FREY’S HEBREW and ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
edition, 8vo. Price $s, 6d, bound. 


Used in 


10th 


Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 
{UY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK- 


KEEPING by Single Entry, expressly adapted for the use of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Schools, and for Young Men entering into 
Business. A new and revised edition, ls. boun 

*,y* A cheap compendium of Book- kee} ing has long been wanted 
for Schools, portion arly for Ladies’ Academies. The subject is too 
much neglected in education, though no branch of knowledge is 
more required by all on leaving school. 


GUY'S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, School Arithmetic. 
12mo. 17th edition, 2s, bound. 

GUY'S KEY to the Same, with the Questions fully given 
and extra Questions, to exumine Pupils. 5th edition, 4s, 6d, bound. 

GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETIC, printed with a Script type, 
suitable both as a Cyphering Book and Arithmetic. On royal 
writing paper, large 8vo. only 1s. 3d. half-bound.—A KEY, price 3d. 

GUY'S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK for BEGINNERS. 
9th edition, large post ito. price 3s, 6d. half-bound.—A KEY, 6d, 


Spelling and Reading Books. 
UY’s NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with New 


Illustrations by Harvey. 23rd edition, price 6d. half-bound. 
aoe NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, with New 
Illustrations by Harvey. 74th edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR, or PRONOUNC- 
ING SPELLING BOOK. 11th edition, enlarged, 1s. 6d. bound. 

A valuable work as a companion to the Spelling Book, and an 
improvement on Carpenter and all other School Expositors. 

GUY'S MOTHER'S CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOW- 

EDGE. New and improved edition, 9d. sewed, 1s. bound. 

THE ROSE BUD, a Flower in the Juvenile Garland, 
with 32 fine Engraving’ | by William Harvey, Esq. Sth edition, 
price 1s., or coloured 1s, 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER, with Cuts. 11th 

edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d, roan lettered. 

*x* This favourite Manual contains a great body of easy reading 
= young beginners, and is sinaleably adapted as a first reading 

Class-book, to follow the Spelling Book. 

BENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK; or, Exercises in 
Reading and Elocution, selected almost entirely from the Works of 
Modern Authors, in Prose and V erse, and designed for the use of 
Schools and Families. By the Rev. HUGH BENTLEY. 2nd 
edition, 12mo. price 4a, 6d. boun 

8 a sequel to Guy's Reader, and a book for the more advanced 
classes, this selection of choice and classical pieces is extremely 
appropriate. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 9d., or bound 1s. 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 9$d., or bd. 1s. 

GUY'S GENERAL SCILOOL QUESTION BOOK, on 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
Heathen Mythology, and a great and interesting variety of misce! 
laneous subjects ; the whole tending to enlarge the boundaries of 
juy enile knowledge by increasing its stores. Ina thick 12mo. vol. 


7th edition, illustrated with a Cuaxt or History, price 4s, 6d. roan 
ae and Chronology. 


lettered. 

G \ UY ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HIS- 
My including Greece, Egypt, +g Bg ats Rome, 

the vhilistinca. Phenicians, Jews, Goths, I &e. With a 

copious List of cyeections for Examination. .— edition, culated. 

12mo. price 3s. 

GUY'S ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY, including 
France, Germany, Spain, rtugal, Poland, Prussia, Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, China, America, &c. New and ‘corrected 
edition, 12mo. price 3s, 6d. boux 

GUY'S ELEMENTS of BRITISH HISTORY, containing 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, under separate heads. A 
new and much enlarged edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S CHART of HISTORY from the Creation to the 
Present Time, on a new and lucid plan, giving at a glance the rise 
and spread of empires, the events of each century, including the 
names of distinguished Characters, Inventions, Revolutions, &c., 
on a large sheet, coloured. 6th edition, price 7s., or on mahogan 
pollen, 10s. 6d. ; or done up asa book for the library, and lette: 


MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and GENEA- 
LOGY, illustrative of the py of Europe from its Division 
under the Western Empire to 1453; with 7 finely Coloured Maps 

and Genealogical Tables of a the Royal Families of Europe, y 
Dr. LONGLEY, Bishop of Ripon, In a 4to, yel. price Ss. 6d, 





SHEEP, CATTLE, HORSES, DOGS, &c. 


‘HE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECO- 
, and DISEASES of the SHEEP. In Three Parts. 
Ilustyated. with fine Portraits of the different Breeds, from Har- 


the Royal one Calless, he } a “ick vo — Tame, price 7s, 


CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
CATTLE DOCTOR; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
and Rabbits. 9th edition, in 12mo. Edited and revised by the 
Author of *The Horse,’ and W. C. SPOONER. Price 6s. cloth. 


CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
FARRIER: containing the Cau: phe apy and most improved 
meets of Cure of the Diseases of H Lorses and ‘Dogs. 28th editien, 

rged, and nearly re-written by the same. Price 6s, 12mo, cloth. 


THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; or, 
FARMER'S and CATTLE BREEDER'S, and DEALER’S AS- 
SISTANT. By a LINCOLNSHIRE GRAZIER. The 7th edi- 
tion, with numerous Engravings. In a thick svo. volume, price 
17s, cloth lettered. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Price 6d, each. 


1. Flower Gardener’ 's femme. for the Management of Shrubs and 
owers. Price 6 
2. Engin Cookery ; “ Practical Directions for dressing Family 
Dinners. Price 
3. The Horse ; its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatment Ex- 
plained. With Advice to Purchasers. 6d. 
4. Kitehen Gardener's Manual; with a Monthly Diary of Work 
to be done in the Garden. 6d. 
. The Mother's Medical Adviser, on the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Children. With Recipes. 6d. 
. Australia, Van Diemen's Lend and New Zealand. Price 6d. 


. Domestic Brewing, and British Wi oe Making. A Hand-Book 
for Families. Price 6d 

. The Steam Engine familiarly described. With a History of its 
Uses, illustrated with Engravings. ce be 

5 Pugevins. Pickling. ag = ty and Bread Making. With 


ions for the Desse: 

Sect of the Christian Religton 5 ;, its Origin, Tenets of 
Belief, Rites and Ceremonies, rice 6d 

11. Fruit Gardener's Manual, ond Companion for the Hothouse, 

Greenhouse, and Conservatory, Price 6d. 
12. Cage of Domestic Animals ; including Cows, Pigs, Poultry, 
abbits, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Bees, &c. Price ¢d. 
13. physiology of I ny ry or the Functions of the Human Body 
Price 


14. Geology ; a Clear AY ‘Concise Bejuctaction to a knowledge of 
that popular Science. Price 
5. Farm and Garden: an Account | all Vegetables used at Table, 
their History and Qualities. Price 
Vege Physiology. a Familiar any Concise Treatise for 
ne copie, Price te 
n’s Mentor, with Rules for Conduct on Leaving 


1 
10. Ever, 


ung 
School and Entrance into Life. Price 
. Week in London; or all its Sights Viewed in Seven Days. 
With a Map. Price 6d. 
. ay Some the Pod + the Factory ; a History of the Cotton 
Factory to the present time. Price 6d. 
‘ china listory and Present State, to this ene, with 
account of the Six Ports now open to British Trade. 
y The § 'Study of 4 4 for y Nouns People: a popular Treatise. ei 
British Forest e to our Woods and Parks, and 
the various +. Sof ‘of Timber. Price 6d, 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Sootin Newfoundland, &c., with 
Hints for Emigration. rice 6d. 
. Domestic Medicine; or Family Medical Adviser. Price 6d. 
25. The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Precept and Example, 
with much useful Information. Price 6d. 
26. Excursions in the Vicinity of London, within a Circle of Fifty 
Miles, A Useful Guide for Strangers. Price 
Mineralogy : a Familiar introduction to that useful and inter- 
esting y Peck Price 
. History and Progress of Music on the Continent. Price 6d. 
. History A Music in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
ric 
. The Watering and Sea-bathing Places of Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. Price 6d, 


DEVOTIONAL and OTHER WORKS for 
PAMILY USE. 


THE SHEPHERD and his SHEEP: an Ex- 

—- of the 2rd Psalm. By W. HARRISON, M.A., Morning 

reacher at the Magdalen Hospital, Afternoon Preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital, &c. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 

THE TONGUE of TIME; or, the LAN- 
GUAGE ofa CHURCH CLOCK. BytheSame. The 3rd edition, 
with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. extra gilt leaves. 

CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; or, a Few 
Notes from a Christian Harp. By the Same. 2s. bound. 

SERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. By 
the Same. A new edition, feap. 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 

HOURS of SADNESS; or, Instruction and 
Comfort for the Mourner. Feap. 8vw. price 5s. cloth extra. 

THE MAID of the HALLIG;; or, the Unfor- 
tunate Islanders. A Devotional Tale of remarkable interest, 
founded on Fact. 5s, cloth extra. 

PALMER'S BIBLE ATLAS; a valuable Com- 
panion in reading the Scriptures. In ‘Twenty-six Coloured Maps, 
and Index. 8vo. price 12s, in morocco, half-bound ; or uncoloured, 
price #s. half-bound. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL; con- 
ang Practical Directions in English Cookery, Preserving, Pick- 


‘onfectionery, &c.; Domestic Brewing, and British Wine- 
aking, &c. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth lettered. 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN ; or Domestic 
Medical Guide; a Manual of Health. In feap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth. 

BOTANISTS MANUAL and WOODLAND 
COMPANION : a familiar Treatise. 2», bound. 

GARDENER’S MANUAL, Price 2s. bound. 





TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
INTERESTING 
BIOGRAPHICAL wo 


JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN 


wot Ya ATESTER,, STANHOPE'S 


cee y 8 3 vols. with Portraits, a1, ta, 


It. 


LIVES 
exit str apts sintensas ROPES, OF 


~lEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES 


UART, commonly called “THE YOUNG FRETEN ° 
anh Notices of the Kebellion in ire DER ; 
a’ By ©. L. KLOSE, Esq, 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. boun 


MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DORO- 


THEA, CONSORT of GEORGE I. WwW ith Her Diary, &. 
First Published from tl tity ard 
Fir has, ed from the Originals. 2 vols. yo. wiih Portrait, 


‘ 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 


MAXIMS and OPINIONS. With a Biograph Second 
Edition, 8vo. with Portrait, 12s; bound. eoneneel ee 


vi. 


~MBMOIRS, OF THE BApTu, 


Vil. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


AND LETTERS. 5 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
Sixth Volume is in the P Tess, 7 Vols 


Vill. 


MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF 


FRANCE. By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 2 vols. 2ls, bound. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY 


LADIES OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. ELWOOD. 2 yols, wi 
traits, 21s. bound. y 2 vols, with Por 


x. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES 


F THE COURT OF CHARLES II. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Pilustreted with 21 splendid Portraits, engraved by the most dix 
tinguished Artists. New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 2 vols 
8vo. price only 45s. bound, or in 6 Parts, price 7s, 6d. each. 





Also, just published. 


\" Q ie A AALS \f 

THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN; 

or, HINTS to YOUNG LADIES on their ENTRANCE into 
SOCIETY. Small Svo. price *s. 6d. bound. 

“Every young lady may read this volume with very great ad- 
vantage—so excellent, so judicious, and so discriminating is the 
advice as to occupation, mone, dress, amusement, behaviour, reli- 
gious duties, &«.”—John Bul 


LETTERS FROM ALGIERS, 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq, ., Author of ‘The Pleasures of 
ope,’ &c. Second Edition, in 2 vols, svo. with 11 Plates of Scenery, 
&e.. Pais, bound. 


“ A most remarkable and interesting work.”—John Bull. 


: 1 6 ° 

A THIRD EDITION OF SYBIL; 
or, THE TWO NATIONS.’ By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. 3 vols 

“ No one who reads this book can fail to admit the many passages 
of delicate and beautiful writing which it contains ; the courage it 
evinces ; its disposition to take part with the we: nak’; ; its right a 
manly sympathies ; or the masculine sense and liberal spirit 
which it denounces many social evils. Where Mr. Disraeli hite full 
home without a swerve of exaggeration or caricature, is in 
sketches of the knaves and dupes of party. It would here be di 
ficult to praise him too much. In force of touch, in fidelity, 
temper, in boldness and witty spirit, he is here without a rival”— 
Examiner. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, (comprising as much matter ag 20 onlinaty 
volumes), with new Engravings of the Arms, &c., price 38s. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION FOR 1845, 
Materially improved | thesaghow’, from the personal communic 
ns of the Nobility, &c. 
AND CONT! AINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


Henny Cotsunrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 





Printed by JAMES Hoimes, , of No. , New Ormond- -street, inthe 
county of Middlesex, printer, at nie office No. 4, Took’s be 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, inthe said county 

ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington- street 
hh the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington~ street afte <a 
said ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. —Agen 2, 
ScorLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, ae for [RBLA 
J. Dublin. yA 6, 6, 1845, 
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